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Woman Canthdate For Senate Seeks “Medical Freedom ”.| 
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- WOC-WHO PULL SLICK RUS 
TO FOOL RADIO COMM 








SOLDIERS SHOULD 
GO TC POLLS AND 


_ VOTE FOR BAKER 


Muscatine Candidate For 


. Governor Fights To 
Save Them 


S2'diers o2 Iowa shculd not fer- 
ge; Nerman Beker of Muscatine 
in Movember when they go to the 
polls to. vot> fcr. governgr be- 
cause if anycn? kas ever foucht 
trrors for their lives and suffered 
more for deing it than he has, 
we do nct know his name. 

he seldier boys went gladly to 
the frent to. baitle. for us and 
were killed by vaccination for. do- 
inz so if statistics. can °~b2' \¢gn- 
strucd fsirty. Norman Baker has 
feught egainst this very thing of 
poiton. pus shocting into our 
healthy American youth, in 
scricels end in army, and no bet- 
ter proof can be shown that he 
is in the right than to quote the 
folicw:ng article from Nature's 
Patt: 

..22 recofds of the Veterans’ 
administration show that war vet- 
erin3 are now dying at the rate 
of five an hour, 120 per day, or 
43,800 a ycar. At the end of Feb- 
ruary there were 44,215 veterans 





| Airplane In Which German Aviators Are 
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° ing To Chicago 











Iceland route. 
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The Groenland Wal (Greenland Whale), 


(Acme Photo) 
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in which Capt. Wolfgang von Gronau, hero of two former 
trans-Atiantic flights, and a crew of three have left Germany on a flight te Chicago flying over the 





receiving hospital treatment at the 
expense of the Government. Of 
these there were 27,402. in hos- 


Please turn to page two 


OCEANS OF WINE 
READY FOR SALE 


Moxvevins Buy 1,000,000 
Gallons In France 
For Law Change 














NEW YORK—The Mouquins— 
that family famous in three gen- 
erations; the Mouquins who in- 
troduced New York to Bouilla- 
baisse, to Filet Bearnaise, and to 
Tripe; the Mouquins who for 
thirteen years have waited for the 
passing of the prohibition law— 
have ceen the writing on the Vol- 
stead wall. 

The Mouquins, it was announc- 
ed Wednesday, have bought and 
stored in Franc2 1,000,000 gallons 
ef French wine. 

And Louis Mouquin Jr., third of 
the family, explained that they 
expect to sell that wine in the 
United States within a year— 
quite legally— in two reopened 
restaurants on the old sites. 

“A year may be a little - opti- 
mistic, but it won’t be more than 
eighteen, motnhs,” he said. 

The wines are St. Julien, St. 
Estephe, Chateaux Margaux, 
Chateau Yquem, La Tour Blanche, 


Please turn to page two 


| HOOVER PLANS TO 


OUST BONUS VETS 


‘President Considering 
Plan To Call Out 
U.S. Army 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Presi- 
dent Hoover has under consider- 
ation a plan for calling upon the 
United States army to - evacuate 
communists and other veterans 
from bonus army camps establish- 
ed on government property, it be- 
came known Wednesday. Should 
such a step be taken it would 
mean that President Hoover 
would be sure to declare martial 
law for the District of Columbia 
and place control of the city gov- 
ernment in the hands of a provost 
marshal. 

At a White House conference 
Wednesday afternoon attended 
by Secretary of War Patrick J. 
Hurley, Secretary of the Treasury 
Ogden Milis and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Ferry K. 
Heath, ways and means of deal- 
ing with the embarrassing situa- 
tion caused by the collapse of the 
Uistrict’s efforts to evacuate the 
veterans was discussed. It was 
finally decided to exhaust all 
civil measures prior to calling 
upon the military. 
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Industries Sign Up 
For $4,000,000 Of 
Space At Big Fair 


CHICAGO, Ill—Contracts for 
$4,000,000 worth of space and 
special buildings have been signed 
by industrial exhibitors in the 
Century of Progress exposition, 
Rufus C.-Dawes, president of the 
exposition, told business men who 
were guests at the administration 
building Wednesday. 

In addition to the $4,000,000 for 
private exhibits it was stated that 
the federal government had re- 
served $1,000,000 worth of space 
and the various states $2,000,000 
worth. Also there are about $3,- 
000,000 in amusement and enter- 
a contracts, Mr. Dawes 
said. 


HOOVER COSTING 
COUNTRY PLENTY 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
executive office and maintenance 
of the White House are costing 
the taxpayers an average of $97,- 
914 more a year under the Hoover 
administration than under the 
last four years of Coolidge and 
$184,094 more than under the 
Harding-Coolidge term. 











At this conference President 








Please turn to page fifteen 








FARMERS CUSSING 
U. S. FARM BOARD 


‘Wheat Queen’ Says ‘Kick 
The Devil Out Of 
The Farm Board’ 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.,—Wheat 





told the Shannon congressional 
committee Wednesday that. Am- 
erican agriculture was being 
driven to the wall and the cities 
pushed on the rocks by the oper- 
ation of the federal farm board. 
From the Kansas wheat. fields 
came the day’s two star witnesses. 
They were the “world’s wheat 
queen,” Mrs. Ida Watkins of Sub- 
lette, Kas., and the “Kansas wheat 
king,” Albert Weaver, of Bird 
City. The queen and the king 
proved that most emphatic erit- 
ics of the farm board and its 
Subsidiaries, and they remarked 
their utterances were mild com- 
pared with sentiment now raging 
among the farmers in the wheat 
belt where “everybody is cussing 
government in business.” 
Queen Watkins, who as a girl 
was a cow puncher in the 90’s 
and now runs 5,000 acres of 
wheat land, proved the  sensa- 
tion of the hearing. She rolled 
up her black silk sleeve and ex- 





With four $10,000 a year secre- 
Please turn te Page Three 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


hibited a muscular, sun bronzed 
Please turn to page Two 


raisers and farmer owned co-ops |' 
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SEEK PERMIT TO . 
OPERATE WOC iN 


'* Protest To Radio ~ 


Commission 





While the people of Iowa sleep 
the machinery of monoply in radio 


‘/ affairs in the ‘state turns rapidly. 


+ .WOC and WHO sometime aga 
joined hands and - consolidated: 
in order to get: a 50,000 watt per- 
mit from the federal radio cém- 
mission so’ they could blanket/ 
Iowa for Lee-syndicate Adler and: 
other “interests.” ‘They went! 
along in good shape, got what! 
they went after because the pub-) 
lic did not object, and today; 
about all you can hear is someone! 
selling cigarettes, tooth paste or; 
smutty jokes such as went over, 
the air a few nights ago from 
the chain stations. 
‘They petitioned the federal ra- 
dio commission to permit. them to 
operate station WOC in synchrone 
ization with their high power sta- 
tion now under construction and 
their date. of hearing came. They, 
immediately told the radio com~ 
missioners that they did not 
to SYNCHRONIZE but wanted: 
permit to operate in Davenport. 
Quite a slick ruse—join hands 
to get 50,000 watts, then go apart 


RAID BARES RED © 
PLOTS ON BANKS 


Letters Link Propagands 
Causing Bank Runs 
To Communists 


Pea 
CHICAGO, Tll—The source of 
Propaganda causing runs on 
many Chicago banks’ was believed: 
to be exposed Wednesday with! 
the seizure of literature in a hotel 
room at Pontiac, Mich., detailing! 
the operations of a communistic' 
plot to wreck the financial struc-: 
ture of the nation. Authorities 
throughout the middie west were 
notified to search ‘for George 











; Rowland, occupant of the room, 


who fled after the raid. 

Letters seized in Rowland’s 
room, all signed with initials on- 
ly, commended him for his cam- 
paign against banks in Chicago, 
while others reported progress in 
Cleveland and other cities of 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Iili- 
nois. The hotel room was raided 
by Capt. Ira Marmon of the Mich- 
igan state police after Rowland’s 
telephone wire had been tapped 
for two weeks. Police waited for 
Rowland’s return, but they be- 





lieved he had been warned by a 
confederate. 
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» DAVENPORT NOW: 


| People Of fowa Should 
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can really call it—a few 
months ago you read in our col- 


umns that the next member of/'f 
Radio Commission : 

that would resign would be Gen-: 
eral Saltzman—well he resigned’ 


the Federal 


and says on account of his 
health—we shall watch him and 


see if he engages in any other. 


business—he did a good job for 
the bosses—for Wall Street—now 


he can go—the next one Hoover 


appoints will be a WALL STREET 
MEMBER — it will not be any rep- 
resentative of. FARMER OR LA- 
BORER OR THE SMALL BUSI- 
WESS PUBLIC. 

S STATED before in these 

columns, General Saltzman 
is a general, and.any general al- 
ways sticks. with the high finan- 
cial crowd—all except Generals 
Mitchell and Butler and they got 
the devil when they told the 
truth— General Saltzman never 
got any Devil, so he must have 
staid “put”. 


OWER—we look back and re- 
call the fight our forefathers 
had to take the power away from 
England and let us put it some- 
where else—we did—we took it 








away frome England and put ity ° 


into worse hands—England had 
nothing on organized finance that 
exists in America today, and if 
it- keeps going, we may end where 
other. nations have ended—tur- 
moil, strife and unrest which 
when combiried for a length: of 
time, may*-produce serious results 
in internal troubles: We don’t 
want anything like that, and to 
avoid it, all should get busy and 
correct the trouble—I will start in 
Iowa, if successful in my Gover- 
nor campaign and will assure the 
citizens of Iowa that no clique, as- 
sociation, group, trust or monopoly 
will control Iowa but equality, 
fairness Will be dealt out to all 
without partiality. 





S THIS FAIR?—the unemploy- 

. ed suffer—Congress refuses to 
deo anything—Hoover sits idle 
without even a good suggestion 
-—and while the officials say we 
don’t know what to do, we have 
no money—they turn right around 
the next day. deal out millions to 
help the. bankers and then the 
hext day.after a good night’s rest 
they deal out $27,500,000 to help 
the railroads—Huh! Did you say 
no money? November is the elec- 
tion, you can change all this—not 
all but a great part — vote for 
those the press condemn or is si- 
Jent upon and you will get good 
men and women officials as a 
rule—a vote for the Republican 
ticket in Iowa means a total of 


power and “do nothings”—a vote 
for the Democrats means inactiv- 
ity as shown by the Democrats in 
-the Senate and House who had 
“control and did not know what 
‘to do, therefor—a vote for the 
Farmer-Labor ticket in November 
will turn the trick—you cannot get 
worse things and you have a 
chance to better them—you have 
all to gain and nothing to lose 
when you vote for a new party 
this year—remember that in No- 
ember and don’t be’ pussy-footed. 
some selfish MONGI SEAMS 

' {nterests. , 





INT IT the truth?— 

“~ Wickes Wambolt, of “The 
Morning World,” according *to the 
Golden Age. ‘magazine, .says:” 
“We are a gangster-ridden coun- 
try. There is no doubt about 
that. We can pooh-pooh the idea 
or resent it all we please—we are 
gangster-ridden, gangster-con- 
trolled. There are all types of 
gangsters. Some of them would 
become really excited should you 
call them gangsters; they do not 
consider themselves gangsters. 
Some of them occupy high places 
in churches, pass contribution 
plates, teach Sunday school 
glasses, fill offices in chambers of 


[PROPHECY —tnat is what you: 








Woman Leads All Men For Governorship Of Texas 















(Acme Photo.) — 


Mrs. Miriam A. ”"MA” Ferguson, former governor of Texas, and her husband, James A. Ferguson, 
also a former chief executive, in their home at Austin, Tex., Sunday when they received the news 
that Mrs, Ferguson leads all men competitors in the primaries fer governor of the Lone Star state. 








FARMERS CUSSING 
U. S. FARM BOARD 


‘Wheat Queen’ Says ‘Kick 
' The Devil Out Of 
The Farm Board’ 


(Continued from page One) 


arm, “If you don’t think I’m a 
real dirt farmer and wheat shov- 
eler,” said the queen, “take a look 
at’ that “arm.” 
Has 40,600 Bushels 

“T left the: harvest field to at- 
tehd this hearing. The day I got 
the call to come here I was out 
shoveling wheat, saving $2 a day 
doing it. I’ve got 40,000 bushels 
in’ storage. 
“The only thing to help the 
farmers is to kick the devil out 
of the farm board.” 
Asked by M. W. Broders what 
she blamed for farm depression, 
the eyes of the queen blazed. @ 
“The doggone, damnable gov- 
ernment interference in our af- 
fairs and our business by the 
government causes our depres- 
sion.” 
“Maybe it isn’t dignified to use 
, word damnable, but it’s no- 
ng compared with the cussing 
out in the wheat flelds against the 
farm board. > ° 
“I’m against Hoover,” Mrs. 
Watkins said, pounding the table. 
“T’m for Roosevelt if he doesn’t 
plan“any farm relief legislation. 
I believed in Hoover four years 
ago and listened to the farm board 
advice and built graneries_ to 
house my grain and wait for 
higher prices. I was scared Al 
Smith would be elected. I thought 
Hoover would help. Now we're 
on the rocks. If Al Smith were 
running this fall I’d sure vote for 
him.” . 
“What do you think should be 
done?” asked Chairman Shannon. 
“Kick out the farm _ board,” 
said the queen. “Why, in common 
sense can’t congress and _ the 
President ‘wake up and _ abolish 
the farm board? ‘The dirt farm- 
er is sick of being the pawn of 
politicians, who hold out luring 
promises for higher and more pro- 





+ fitable prices. 


Assails Hoover Message 
“A message was sent. congress 
from .President Hoover, April 16, 
1929, issuing a warning on farm 
legislation. That is the reason 
our confidence has been misplaced. 
Think of the President of the 
United States sending out this 
message of warning to our people 
and then allowing this farm board 
to keep on with its dirty work. 
I listened to Legge and Hyde and 
they told us to build granaries on 
our farms; that we are sure of 
higher prices. What happened? 
The farmers heeded their advice 
and after the prices broke to the 
lowest level in our memory Hyde 





Please turn tc page three 


and Legge told us then there was 
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What’s In A Name? | 


Dilly, Dally, Doolittle and Stahl 
are lawyers at Akron, Ohio. (No, 
they are not partners!) 

A. Topaz is editor of the Jewel- 
er’s Journal at Chicago while 
Prettyman, the editor of the 
Americar’ Cemetery Magazine, is 
a pretty woman. 

A cooled eafe at Olivia, Minn., 





jis run by Nerth & Winter. 


Mrs. Sippy conducts a creamery 
near Milwaukee. 

Dr: J.. B. Ache is a dentist at 
Uniontown, Pa. 

Add marriages: Goodman-An- 
gell at Savannah, Ga., Casebeer- 
Beverage at Gary, Ind., ‘and Stepp- 
Walker at Johnson City, Tenn. 








nothing else to do but to feed 
our wheat to our live stock. A 
small handful of job seekers 
leading on a few farmers got us 
into all this trouble—O’Neil of the 
farm bureau and Tabor of the 
Grange and Huff of the: Farmers’ 

on. Now this Rev. Huff has 
a $15,000 a year job. I guess he 
got what he wanted. 

“Government has no place in 
our business. We know how to 
take care of ourselves and that is 
all we want. Leave us alone. We 
are not afraid of industry getting 
the best of ws. There is too much 
competition now for that. If we 
can’t receive profitable prices 
from one industry, we can from 
another. We want open, compe- 
titive markets for the disposition 
of our products.” 


“Wheat King” Gives Views. 


Wheat King Kane said he had 
lived in Kansas 45 years and was 
the largest continuous independ- 
ent wheat producer in that state. 

“T own about 13,000 acres and 
one grain elevator,” he said. “I 
have produced as high as 115,000 
bushels of wheat a year. I now 
have 40,000 bushels, of which 10,- 
000 is held over from last year. 


“I am a pioneer wheat producer 
and I have never before sold 
wheat from 25 to 32 cents a 
bushel as now. This year I was 
forced to leave part of my land 
idle, as I did not think it would 
pay me to put in my entire acre- 
age and produce at present prices. 
Afraid of going broke. 

“Ninety per cent of the farmers 
of Kansas want the farm board 
abolished. If it is really farmer- 
owned, and farmer-controlled why 
is this not done? 

“I predict that sooner or later 
the taxpayers of this country will 


fnot only be out 500 million dol- 


lars, loss of foreign markets, com- 
plete disruption of farmers’ mar- 
kets and untold losses in the dis- 
tressing low prices suffered by 
producers, but that our people 
will have to stand the additional 
burden of taking over and dispos- 
ing of the greatest government 
monopoly of business ever con- 
ceived—the Farmers’ National 





Grain corporatoin.” 


“SAY XOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


_| culosis, and 16,996 general medi- 


SOLDIERS SHOULD 
VOTE FOR BAKER 


Muscatine Candidate For 
Governor Fights To 
Save Them 


(Continued from page One) 


Ppitals of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and 6,031 in Veterans’ 
Administration homes. hospitals, 
leaving 2,400 in contract civil and 
State institutions. These patients 
were classified as foliows: 19,422 
nervous and mental, 7,644 tuber- 





cal and surgical cases. 


“Note: In 1917 the flower of 
the manhood of this country was 
drafted into the U. S. Army. 
They were physically and mental- 
ly examined by competent doc- 
tors, and passed as being in a 
good, healthy condition. 

“These millions of men were 
sent to army camps and vaccinat- 
ed and inoculated from 10 to 15 
times each. In this way, barrels 
of pus and serum were injected 
into their bodies. The pus and 
serum were purchased by the 
Government from the vaccine and 
serum manufacturers, who are en- 
gaged in business for profit only. 

“These millions of men ranged 
in ages from about 20 to 25 years, 
making those living now about 35 
to 40 years old. 

“Now these men, once so able 
and so fit, so strong and so vig- 
orous,' are dying off at the rate 
of 120 a day. 

“Many. of. these men never went 

across the sea. They remained’ in 
this country at the army camps, 
where they died off like flies, 
from the deadly effects of the pus 
and serum injected into their 
bodies. 
’ “The death-rate among the men 
at the army camps in this coun- 
try was greater than it was on 
the firing line in France, accorfd- 
ing to reports. 

“The medical doctors of the 
medical corps of the army kept 
injecting pus and serum into the 
men in camp in this country, 
whereas, the men on the firing 
line in France were safe from this 
murderous practice. ‘ 

“These men were facing the 
bayonets and bullets of the ene- 
my, which were less de&dly and 
destructive than the hypodermic 
needles of the medical doctors, 
which were faced by — boys in 
the army camps.” 

Couple this with the dinieniins 
issued by the Chicago health de- 
partment that more children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 14 
years died of heart disease in Chi- 
cago than all the rest of the chil- 
dren’s diseases put together. 


Cannot we well believe that this 
heart disease in kiddies is brought 


PERMIT SOUGHT 
TO OPERATE WOC 


People Of Iowa Should 
Protest To Radio 
Commission 



















(Continued from page One) : 4 


and ask for a station in Daven- 

port to save their present WOC. 
Will the people of Iowa stand 

for it? If not, get ‘busy and 

write a letter to the Federal Radio 

Commission in Washington, D. 

C. Complain and request that 

WOC should not be nor any other 

station be permitted in eastern 

Iowa because this section is | | 

“blanketed” now, tell them of the 

fake affair pulled by the WOC 

and Adler crowd, and call atten- 

tion to the fact that the commis- 

sion said that Iowa was over- 

quoted and for that reason would 

not re-license 

Are Iowans going to stand for 

this bunk any longer? If you do, 

then no-one is to blame but your- 

self if you are forced to tune off 

your sets in disgust and go to bed 

at 8 p. m. because the same old 

monotonous chain programs bel- 


-| low forth. 





OCEANS OF WINE 
READY FOR SALE 1 


Mouquins Buy 1,000,000 
Gallons In France 


For Law Change j 


(Continued from page One) 


Bordeaux and Burgundies of the 
lighter sort. 

His father, Louis C. Mouquin, M. 
Mouquin said, placed the orders 
and arranged for storage on a 
tour of the French vineyards just 
completed, and the Mouquins 
hope to sell the liquor here, un- 
der some form of modification of 
the prohibition law, at $1.50 or $2 
a bottle. 

The firm, M. Mouquin explain- 
ed, still owns the sites of its two 
famous restaurants—the first of 
them was opened in 1857 and the 
last closed in 1925 — in Fulton 
street, near Broadway and in 6th 
avenue, near 28th street. 

The wines the Mouquine have 
laid in against a change in prohi- 
ibtion have been chosen carefully, 
M. Mouquin said. . - 
All are of approximately 12 per : 
cent alcoholic content. A light 
wines. and beer law would admit 
them to the United States as well 
as straight repeal. 
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ciation? Such was never heard 
of in. children 40 years ago and 
if we do not: awaken. to-this com- 
mercializing in human souls by 
the serum manufacturers and the 
doctors who advocate it for pro- 
fit only, then in 50 years . the 
length of natural life will be about 
20 years. 








2— BIG EXCURSIONS. —2 
TUES., 
AUG. 

MUSCATINE CO. FARM 


BUREAU all-day trip te 
DAVENPORT 


Ly. Muscatine 9:00 a. m., 
Rt, 6:30 p. m. 
Tickets 50c—Children 25c 


C. D. of A—BATTERY “C” 

and DEMOLAY MOON- 

LIGHT 

Lv. Muscatine 8:30 p. m 

Rt. 11:30-p. m. ; 
Tickets 75c ‘ 


| LAST CAPITOL EXCUR- 
SIONS 
TONY CATALANO’S 
COMMANDERS 
9-piece Orchestra 















about by the pus poison shooters 
in the American Medical Asso- 
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Norman 
Baker’ s 
Column 


(Continued from page Two) 


commerce and other trade bodies; 
some have titles of “Honorable”; 
yet they are gangsters, Any man 
is a gangster who is part of an or- 
ganized group deliberately and 
wilfully exploiting the people.”— 
‘The Golden Age is a magazine 
that strips the hide from some 
~ the boys and all should read 





UCH BUNK—it really is sur- 
prising how the newspapers 
jam in such BUNK about our gov- 
ernment’s methods of handling 
things—they cry about working to 
settle the unemployment mess— 
senators get up and fill the 
papers with their cries of the 
things they suggest—from public 
improvements to what ~ nots— 
then they turn around and vote 
for stopping ONE BILLION AND 
A HALF DOLLARS in public im- 
cu cpdemadhel atten out another 
million men and women to join 
the soup lines—it is O. K. to stop 
extravagant improvements but 
much could be done that is need- 
ed, and the money advanced to 
railroads and’ bankers would pay 
the bill nicely—guess my eyesight 
is bad, as I have not seen any- 
thing advanced yet for the farm- 
ers and laborers that will actually 
reach their direct pockets like the 
railroads and bankers got. The 
farmers and the farmers only 
have the way out of this depres- 
sion but unfortunately they have 
been blinded by the promises of 
the farm board with their $50,- 
000 and $75,000 yearly men—and 
cannot as yet see that the way to 
put the old country back into 
prosperity is for every farmer to 
unite in one association—demand 
prices for theri stuff — get the 
prices then they will spend the 
money and others will have to go 
to work to make what they buy. 
If I were Governor I would advo- 
cate to the other 47 governors 
that they advise all farmers in 
their state to quit expecting any 
politician to get them out of their 
rut but for them to organize 
without government connections 
just like railroads, bankers and 
others do who get what they want 
—the only difference is that the 
farmers would be double the 
strength of the bankers or rail- 
roads—you don’t have to ride on 
a railroad unless you want to— 
you don’t have to put your. money 
in the bank unless you want to— 
BUT YOU MUST EAT AND BUY 
THE FARMER’S PRODUCTS and 
if he had a strong association— 
he would be KING—that organi- 
gation is the U.'F. F. A. — the 
United Farm’'Federation of Amer- 
ica—L. A. Loos of Hedrick, Iowa, 
is president, and will fix you up 
as a member for only $10 per 
year. 








O DICTATOR—no surely not, 

the good old United States 
does not want one, and as many 
say—has not got one in the White 
House—we speak of Mussolini 
over in Italy as being a dictator— 
and how the press pans him—but 
read this and weep—and try to 
decide if we have in the White 
House a man that really is in 
sympathy with the public at 
large—or a Wall Street dictator 
—from President Hoover when he 
recommended what to do about 
things of war—could there be any 
stronger dictatorship than this?— 
“A blanket authority to the presi- 
dent to fix prices, wages, trans- 
portation charges, compensation, 
embargoes on imports and ex- 
ports, to exercise the war powers 
of requisition under — circum- 
stances that 75 per cent of the 
estimated value may be paid and 
the balance determined by the 
courts in case of disagreement, 
suspend habeas corpus, and gen- 
erally complete an absolute au- 
thority in all ramifications over 
the whole civilian life with the 
provision that he may delegate 
these authorities.” 





The wireless telegraph station 
in Mexico City has been equipped 
to communicate with all countries 
of the world. 





The most important thing you| | 
analyze | Hill 


can do is to sit back and 
yourself. 
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West Point Cadets Learn About Gun Placements 


























(Acme Photo.) 


Cadets from the United States Military academy, who are engaged in summer-time maneuvers, 
practicing with a three inch anti-aircraft gun at Lake Mahopac, New York. 





Hydraulic Gold Mining May 


Be Restored In California 


q 
Restoration of hydraulic mining  cociatilini as a “self-liquidating” 
in California, which was virtually relief project 7 : 
wiped out overnight 48 years ago _eere 
Deposits of $1,000,000,000 


4 er judicial decisions, is 

e@ object of a concerted move- Reports to the mining commit- 

ment of interested mining organ-| tee of the Los Angeles Chamber | 

izations. of Commerce indicate that in the’ 
Pledging work for perha: as | areas in which hydralic mining is 

many as 50,000 men, with the ex.|Testticted by law there are known 

pectation of adding millions of old deposits of approximately $1,- 

dollars to the nation’s gold sur- 000,000, 

plus, a campaign will be made to| A survey completed in 1923 for 

obtain state and federal financial’ the state’s gravel gold bearing 














districts estimated the potential 
yield at six billion. Some of this 
lies in districts tributary to non- 
navigable streams which drain 
direct to the sea, and operations 
are not restricted by the federal 
law governing disposition of debris 
and pollution of streams. 


To avert damage to navigation, 
injury to irrigation systems, and 
contributing to flood conditions by 
the filling up of streams with the 
tailings from hydralic mining a 
plan has been drawn for the con- 
struction of several impounding 
dams 


Federal Loans Sought 


Under the plan now being ad- 
vanced federal loans would pay 
the cost of the dams, and the min- 
ing companies would repay the 
loans through charges levied for 





them are absolutely FALSE. 





D., now in possession. 





Hospital. 
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Notice to Public:-- 
AND CANCER 
SUFFERERS 


I wish to advise the public that my famous Cancer medicines can be secured only at 
the Baker Hospital and all reports that other medical hospitals or doctors are using 


No doctor, hospital or individual in Iowa can secure my proven Cancer medicines oF 
administer same except the Baker Hospital, which I have leased to C, C. Aitken, M. 


ZA 


‘Famous Baker Cancer Medicines can only 
be secured at Baker Hospital, Muscatine, 
Iowa, administered by Dr. Aitken Lessee of 











HOOVER COSTING 


COUNTRY PLENTY 


No Other President Had 
As Many Cars And 
: Secretaries 


(Continued from page One)’ 


taries, compared with Mr.. Cooe 
lidge’s one at $7,500; with eleven 
automobiles, compared with 
President Wilson’s three, and 
with numerous other amplifica- 
tions of the establishment, Pres- 
ident Hoover boosted the White 
House expenditures above the half 
million mark for the first time 
in the history of the republic and 
was well on his way to the $600,- 
000 mark when he was hit by the 
economy wave. 

As a result, the 1933 White 
House appropriations aggregate 
$80,320 less than the 1932 ex-~ 
penditures and are the lowest of 
the Hoover regime, though still 
more, than $50,000 higher than 
Coolidge’s high water mark. 

The Hoover occupancy of the 
White House has cost $391,657 
more than the last four years of 
Coolidge, $736,377 more than the 
Harding-Coolidge term and more 
than twice as much annually as 
the last year of the Wilson regime. 








impounding tailings. 

State mining department sta- 
tistics place the gold mining yield 
from hydralic processes at $10,- 
000,000 yearly for the 30 years 
prior to 1884., In the period since 
then the output has shrunk ale 
most to the vanishing point. 

The injunction obtained by 
Sacramer.> and San Joaquin 
River Valley farmers in January, 
1884, on the plea that debris from 
the mines was ruining their farms, 
closed down 500 hydraulic operate 
ors and wiped out a capital investe 
ment estimated at $100,000,000. | 

Intermittent attempts since to 
revive mining operations have 
failed either in the legislature or 
at referendum elections. 





Beauty is worse than _ liquor; 
it intoxicates both the holder ang 
the beholder. 
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Norman Baker 


Offers you 6% 
and sharing 10% 





HELP BUILD “XENT” 


America’s Largest Radio Station —150,000 watts 


I am president and general mana- 

ger and hold stock in the COM- 

R EF A N) PANIA INDUSTRIAL UNIVER- 
: SAL -of MEXICO, which has re- 

ceived from the Mexican Government a permit to build 
a 150,000 watt Radio Station called “XENT” to operate 
on 1115 kilocycles, UNLIMITED TIME day and night. 

This is the largest permit ever granted by Mexico for 
a radio station and will be THREE TIMES stronger 
than any station in the United States the largest to date 
being. 50,000 watts on regular broadcast. The cost will 
be about $225,000 when all complete. Construction. is 
already well under way. Two large 3060 feet steel 
towers mounted on insulators for greatest efficiency 
are now completed ready for erection. These powerful 
insulators alone withstanding 75,000 Ibs. pressure costs 
over $1000.00. / 

A 75-acre site was purchased on the main paved high- 
way from Nuevo Laredo to Monterrey, Mexico, Mexico’s 
gateway, and oil and natural gas may be found on our 
site when drilling commences, ; 

The first building of fireproof construction will be 
completed in about 6 weeks 72x72 feet square housing 
the transmitter and power apparatus and the reception 
and studio buildings will then be constructed. This first 
building is rushed so as to get on the air by September 
if possible. ° 

The latest transmitter apparatus has been under con- 
struction for eight weeks and will soon be finished for 
the first 50,000 watt unit. Advertising time over this 
station is expected to serve from this»powerful station 


as strong as a chain hookup and price per hour will be © 


about $1000.00. ; aah : 

We need about $50,000 to complete this station and 
I am asking my friends to loan me this money and the 
Company has agreed to set aside 10 per cent of the net 
profits, of the Radio Station during the period your loan 
is outstanding, to be divided among all lenders in pro- 
portion to their Joans and in addition I will pay you SIX 
PER CENT on your loan. I will issue you my personal 
promissory note for 8-12-18 or 24 months at 6 per cent 
with the benus giving you any maturity you wish. i 


taal = —= ————— 
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will accept any amount from TEN DOLLARS UP. Don’t 
send your money to the Company or to me, but cut and 

- sign the coupon opposite, attach your bank draft, Post- 

_ Office or Express Money Order and forward to the Guar- 
jardo Bank, Nuevo Laredo, Tamps, Mexico ,to be de- 
livered to me upon my acceptance and delivery to said 
bank, of my personal promissory note as stated to be 
forwarded immediately to you. 

This is your’ opportunity to help me put this station 
on the air and if you wish your name will be announced 
over this station with our appreciation. Remit now and 
get 6 per cent with a bonus. Further information may 
be secured by writing me in care of the Guarjardo Bank, 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps,, Mexico. 

NORMAN BAKER. 


‘CUT THIS OUT AND SEND TODAY---Any Amount 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


———e—— ce eee ee ee eee ee 


TO GUARJARDO BANK, Nuevo Laredo, Tamps, Mexico 


I desire to assist MR. NORMAN BAKER in buildin i z 
LARGEST RADIO STATION, and I therefore enclose, xn! ag ag oe 
New York draft P. O. or EXPRESS money order for $ .... and 
authorize you to deliver this draft or money order to him upon his de- 
livery to you of his personal promigsory note for the sum of $ 


payable months after date with six per cent inter ay- 
able annually together with his agreement to set pa 10 a4 cage 9 A 
net profit of said Radio Station during the period said loan is outstanding 
for the benefit of the lenders who aid in the erection thereof. You are 
instructed to forward to me- immediately this said promissory note. 
Said 10 per cent of the net profits to the distributed among the lenders in 
ratable proportion to their loans. 


This offer is subject to Mr. Baker’s’ acceptance at Nuevo Laredo, 


Mexico and if not accepted by him in da pie 
enclosed draft to me. ys you are to retu 











Signature. 








For . Address 
SHALL WE MENTION YOUR NAME ON THE AIR ? 




















Thursday, July 28, 1932 
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GRASPING AT STRAWS 


The Journal of the Iowa State. Medical As- 
sociation made ‘itself ridiculous in its July issue 
with almost a two page attack on’ Norman 
Baker. 

All the medical propagandists can yelp 
about now is Baker for Governor and well they 
should because if Baker ever does become gov- 
ernor the Iowa State Medical Association will 
not be permitted to commercialize jin human 
souls any longer in Iowa. 

The Iowa State Medical Association cannot 


harm Baker much because the people in this and. 


every state are rapidly “getting next” to the or- 
ganized commercialization and to better explain 
it we need only mention a few remarks or ex- 
tracts from addresses by some of their leaders. 
These leaders command our respect because they 
show fairness and divulge truths, which if the 
people will awaken to them, will liberate all of 
us from the jealous monopolistic control of the 
doctors of the Iowa State Medical Association. 
It must be pretty bad when their own brother 
doctors preach it thusly: 

Dr. Walter N. Dickie, while Secretary of 
the California State Board of Health, was 
quoted in the Bulletin of the Public School 
Protective League, Los Angeles, California, 
May, 1923, as saying that: 

“,.. the tendency now is to accept the un- 
deniable rights of the individual to choose for 
himself and for his children that particular 
mode of treatment which in his judgment will 
best promote health and happiness.” 


The United States Congress passed this law | 


in 1921 and the people should demand their 
rights under it, as follows: 

“No official, agent or representative of 
the Children’s Bureau shall by virtue of this 
Act have any right to enter any home over the 
objection of the owner thereof, or to take 
charge of any child over the objection of the 
parents, or either of them, or of the person 
standing in loco parentis or having custody of 
such child. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as limiting the power of a parent or 
guardian or person standing in loco parentis 
to determine what treatment or correction 
shall be provided for a child or the agency or 
agencies to be employed for such purpose.” 

Parents should remember this when the 
Iowa State Medical Association through its 
chain of propaganda agents from school nurses 
to health physicians and the Iowa Health Board 


cy 





try to scare you and force you into vaccination, 
which fills your kiddies’ blood stream with im- 
pure and poisonous pus. 

Another of their bréthers shakes them up 
and confirms Norman Baker’s statements in his 
fight for medical freedom as follows: 

Dr. Irvin Arthur,-in an article in the 
Journal of the Indiana State Medical Associ- 
ation for November 15, 1923, states that “It 
is generally conceded that the medical profes- 
sion is losing its grip upon the people.” He 
declares that “According to statistics there 
are now in the United States one-fifth as 
many of these irregular healers as there are 
qualified physicians” and gives it as his opin- 
ion that they “would not exist if they did not 
fill a kind of need.” He adds that: 

“... the people of this country are de- 
manding of the medical profession something © 
more than shaking up test tubes and looking 
through microscopes. The thing that they 
demand most of all when they are sick is serv- 
ice, and if they cannot get it from the medical 
profession they will get it somewhere else.” 

~  That’s why the Iowa State Association of 
“guessers” have fought every cult and drugless 
healing profession by trying to keep them out 
of Iowa until the people revolted and permitted 
them to practice. 


Little by little the courageous doctors and 
officials of their own medical societies are speak- 
ing out so all can hear. Read this from one of 
their own high officials: 


“Suppose that the owners of automobiles 
should appear each year before legislatures, 
asking for the passage of laws restricting the 
use of automobiles to certain individuals; that 
they should insist that the membership of all 


. boards, and the appointment of all adrninistra- 


“tive officers in carrying out these regulations 
should be controlled by automobile owners, 
and that only those persons who owned a cer- 
tain kind of automobile should be permitted to 
have a license. Can you imagine the chout of 
derision that would go up from the people of 
the state at such a request? Yet this proposi- 
tion is identical wth the method now existing 
for the regulation of the practice of medicine. 


“It is difficult to understand when or how 
the fiction arose that the medical profession is 
a divinely authorized and chosen class, 
charged with the protection of the public 
health and public welfare, even against the 
desires and the wishes of the people them- 
selves. Such a doctrine savors far too much 
of imperialism to be particularly popular at 
the present day.”—From Address by Fred- 
erick R. Green, M.D., formerly Secretary of 
the Council on Health and Public Instruction 


of the American Medical Association, publish- 
‘ed in the Journal of that Association, Septem- 
ber 23, 1922. 
Medical Freedom is coming slowly but sures 


- ly even though Dr. Rush failed to get it written 


into the- Constitution of the United. States. 
Gangs like the Iowa State Medics’ are falling 
down fast and clinics are being closed. 

The Muscatine Clinic was one for instance, 
which shows the public is getting wise and not 
falling for BUNK, but demanding that the or- 
ganized doctors show results—which they can- 
not do—-therefore the drugless healers who cure 
by Nature’s methods are.pushing them into the 
background. 

They are dying hard, but after almost three 
years of shouting quack and faker at Mr. Baker 
about his CANCER CURE the thousands of or- 
ganized doctors *in Iowa have failed to prove 
him as a faker and each case they bring against 
him he makes them look ridiculous by placing 
dozens of cured cancer patients on the stand. 

What an insult it must be to the Iowa State 
Medical Association to see and hear of men and 
women whom they treated first when the dis- 
ease was just starting—men and women who 
run to them, influenced by their propaganda in 
the press such as “See your doctor if you havé- 
a lump” and those poor souls “saw their doctor” 
with their lump, were cut up, scorched, burned 
and roasted with their high price butchering, 
X-ray and Radium treatments——then in desper- 
ation and against the advice of their doctorg 
they went to Baker and were cured! 

What a slam!—to let a layman without a 
medical education cure patients that they with 
their years of study, many diplomas and years 
of practice failed to do. 

Practitioners they call themselves—that is 
what they -actially are—ones who PRACTICE. 

That’s why the sick folks go to the so-called 
quacks because they realize the members of the 
Iowa State Medical Association are Guesserg 
while a “Quack” delivers the goods. 

Results count and that is why we need Nore 
man Baker for Governor of Iowa—TO GET RE- 
SULTS. If he can jump in and do what 3,000 
Iowa doctors with their years of experience and 
education can’t do, then just imagine what he 

will do when he takes the Governor’s chair and 
shows up the do-nothing politicians who would 
do well to run their own business successfully, 
let alone the big business of the State of Towa. 











Our Platform For The People 's: 


Universal school books. 
. Equity for farmers. 
. Lower freight rates. 


state institutions. 
8. More efficiency in 
public offices. 
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WRITE YOUR LETTERS FOR THESE COLUMNS if 





. Less taxation. 6. Return of river trans- ~ 
. Fewer State Commis- portation. 
sions. 7. A cleanup of some = 












































































Dear Editor: 

Your reminder that I had for- 
gotten to renew is taking effect, 
and am enclosing subscription; I 
want to see how far Mr. Baker’s 
advanced ideas will be permitted 
to go toward enlightening the 
people. However, enlightment, 
reasonable and sensible views on 
all real live subjects are practi- 
cally in the discard. The Free 
Press has many excellent articles 
on various topics. - 

BUT when it comes to DE- 
PRESSION you are like the bal- 
ance of them; you either can’t 
see, or don’t want to see what 
ails us. 

Deny this statement if you can: 
Fifteen per cent of the able 
bodied workers, working 8 hours 
per day, 5 days in the week can 
produce all of the necessities in 
the way of food, clothing and 
shelter—and I think you can in- 
clude the luxuries in that too. 
The other 85 per cent is done by 
machinery — the product of the 
mentality of the “poor divil” that 
did the work when muscle had to 
be depended upon for its produc- 





Statesmen, wise 


politicians, 
men, theorists—all kinds of sup- 
posedly wise simps have suggest- 
ed the devising of labor for the 


unemployed. The silliest non- 
sense! Present grading machinery 
can handle a cubic yard of earth 
in about the same time it would 
take the “pick and shovel man” 
to handle two or three shovels full. 
It requires only a very few men 
to turn out shoes, clothing, food 
that depends upon the manufac- 
turer, houses, bungalows, built in 
factories ready to ship and set up 
—all done in a week’s time—used 
to take a couple months and ten 
times. the labor. The tractor and 
the combine makes it possible for 
us to produce three to four hun- 
dred times as much wheat as 
we used to produce with a given 
amount of physical labor. Talk 
about devising work!! If you did 
the —— would be required to 
do it. 

Talk about past panics! The 
return of “the boys” from the 
Civil war caused the one that 
bloomed so beautifully in 1873. 
It was partially overcome by the 


people moved to the unoccupied 
land—built. homes, towns and 
cities. The cramps of ’85, ’93, ’98 
and 1907—all along the line were 
spasms of unemployment and 
some. new opening for develop- 
ment gave temporary relief. In 
1913 was a return of the same 
grief; it extended practically over 
the world. Without a real cause 
the war was opened; it gave some 
relief; its termination began our 
grief. 

Today’ there is no new territory 
or enterprises that can be develop- 
ed, and, if there were, the physi- 
cal labor would be done by the 
machinery that the brain of the 
laboring man has devised. 

And today we haven’t got: beaten 
enough to live happily in a LAND 
OF PLENTY without gouging, 
robbing, plundering and arrogant- 
ly and viciously abusing some 
“underdog”. This ignorance is a 
disgrace to any and all nations 
that practice it. The U. S. pro- 
duces more than we can possibly 
consume, and yet a large per cent 
of our people are suffering for the 
necessities of life. You nor no 
other publication dare bring that 
feature out in your columns _ so 
the people can understand and 
hope to live as a publication. 


Yours very truly, 
W. C. Picking, 








tion. 


“Homestead Act.” Our surplus 








Mr. Editor: 

It looks like the big employers 
of this country are ward 
about ending the depression. In- 
stead of putting more money in 
circulation they are taking it out 
of circulation, cutting wages, cut- 
ting time, killing the buying 
power more and more every day. 

The people must wake up and 
wipe out the two old parties for 
they are just like Hoover’s Melian. 
Herbert’s Mellon hung on the vine 
until it got so rotten that Con- 
gressman Patman had to kick it 
off but Herbert took care of his 
Mellon. He picked it up and ship- 
ped it to England to be preserved 
for his future benefit when - he 
goes back home to England.: And 
voters of America Jet’s see that 
Herbert gets a chance to go back 
home—by casting our votes in the 
right direction in the November 
election—the Farmer-Labor ticket, 
that’s the stuff. 


8S. B., 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 





Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find one dollar for my 
subscription to the Free Press. 
Patients are asking for your 





Denver, Colo. 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


paper. More power to Norman 
Baker, 
Respectfully, 
D. W. Cole, M.D., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

My new address is now, Viola: 
Road, Suffern, New York. Kind- 
ly see that my paper is sent toe 
my new address. Thank you. 


Your truly, 
E. H. Merkley, 
Suffern, New York 

























Dear Sirs: 


Please renew my subscription 


for six more months. Find ene 
closed $1 for same. 
Yours truly, 
Lloyd W. Zipse, 
Lawler, Iowa. 
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and Hints for Women 





By MARGOT HERZOG 


_ Whichever .. one you do choose 
Ou can be sure will be a winner. 

these three ideas are the 
most popular ones in fabric de- 
signs today. Prints are always 


@°success‘with the smart woman. 


fipes have never been as popu- 
ras they are today. While 
lain silks and | cottons in vivid 


| particularly well with certain 
Original designs of this ‘season. 
McCall 6972, after Vionnet, is one 
of those frocks which uses a plain 
silk, a shantung or a plain colored 
gotton for its material. The line 
#f the frock is sufficiently compli- 
cated to cail for a fabric with no 
Qther -interest than color. This 
_Model is ever so effective if a 
Mhodern color scheme, such as pink 
tus a dark purplish red is used. 
{Phe fabric may be pink, while the 
dark red note can be obtained in 
@He buttons and suede belt,. The 


ine or interesting pastels work | 


grisscross motif has been one of] ly 


‘he most effective in this year’s 
wling. This frock is ever so 
Glever for it buttons only at one 
Side, and dispenses with sleeves, 
Bince the shoulders are.. covered 
criss cross pieces of material. 

¥ McCall 6917 shows the other 
Side of the fabric and pattern pic- 
ure. - ° frock uses a striped 
terial ~-1 sees to it that the 
pes go in .several directions. 
for this is smarter than using a 
Stripe in one direction throughout 
jhe entire frock. The bodice fea- 
tu stripes in horizontal move- 
t... '° » skirt decides on the 
vertical. .. while the epaulets se- 
ect a diagonal. A darker leather 
elt and colored buttons are the 
@nply decoration needed... the 
elever use of the fabric gives the 


® 


















eneral Features 


WHAT 
WILL 
you 

HAVE- 
STRIPE, 

~ PRINT, 
OR PLAIN FABRIC? 


frock . sufficient interest. Note 
that the broad-shoulder look is 
featured in each of these costumes. 
McCall 6972 achieves it with its 
criss-cross effect, McCall 6917 
uses epaulets to widen the should- 
er line, while McCall 7017, at the 
top of th- page uses the smallest 
sleeves imaginable and makes 
them arm fitting. This also gives 
width to.the shoulders. 


ton and edges its one-sided collar 
with a contrasting plain color. 
Frocks don’t *-ve to be expensive 
to be smart this season. For col- 
or and pattern plays an import- 
ant part in the mode, and these 
two items are easy to obtain. 
Naturally -~ 5 frock must re- 
flect. the impartant trends of the 
day, such as width at the should- 
er, @ more pinched-in feeling at 
the waistline and colorful decor- 
ative touches. Accessories are an 
important part of the fashion act 
this season. . . white is particular- 

good. And which is an easy 
color to play with. For white hat, 
shoes, gloves and bag ensemble, 
well with almost every kind of cos- 
tume.. ©--. is playing safe when 
one wears white and one is also 
being very smart. Yellow has re- 
ceived the approval of chic wo- 
men at the smartest resorts. . . 
they go in for yellow ensembles, 
daytime costumes and sports out- 
fits. Yellow is particularly be- 
coming in the summertime, for 
strangely enough, though it is a 
warm -color, it gives a cool effect. 
And it does ensemble smartly with 
sunburned skins. 

Remember that cotton is the 
choice of every modern who knows 
her fashion. If need be, one can 
have cottcn frocks for every hour 
of the day. the cotton morning 
frock... such as the one at the 
top of our pace. . . the cotton 
sports frock, which might be Mc- 
Call 6917. . . and the cotton after- 
noon frock, McCall 6972. Evening 
gowns have for a long time shown 
their predilection for cotton, and 
organdy, cotton lace, pique and 
now, handkerchief linen are be- 
ing worn on every dance floor in 
the country these warm summer 
nights, 
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MeCall 7017 uses a printed cof-, 


PEANUT BUTTER 
MADE AT HOME 


“Peanuts! Peanuts! Fresh 
roasted peanuts!” So goes. the 
familiar call of the peanut vendor 
as he wends his way through cir- 
cus crowds, among ball park fans, 
or along the streets with his 
“push” wagon. It’s an old cry, but 
one with a flavor which always 
draws customers, both large and 
small, by the dozens. 

Eat them roasted and shucked 
if you will, but don’t pass up the 
peanut butter spread. These days 
when little more than a sandwich 
or two does for lunch, there can 
be all kinds of peanut butter 
sandwich combinations. Have it 
with slices.of fried bacon, or com- 
bine it with creamed cheeége, pic- 
calilli, jam, or marmalade. 

But first, of course, you’ll have 
to have the peanut butter. If 
you want to try your own hand 
at’ the butter-making you’ll find 
it an easy job. 

It would be well to follow the 
outline from the commercial 
product, using both the Virginia 
and the Spanish “nuts.” The 
Virginia product is for flavor and 
the Spanish for the proper oili- 
ness. Take the roasted peanuts, 
shell, and remove skins. Then 
put them through a food chop- 
per and mix with creamed but- 
ter. Or, instead of using butter, 
you can season with salt and mix 
into a paste with cream. 

Now for the picalilli combina- 
tion! Spread: one slice of bread 
with peanut butter mixed with a 
little melted butter and salt, the 
other with well drained piccaililli, 
and press together. There’s your 
sandwich, but it will have to be 
eaten almost: at once because it’s 





liable to get soggy. You can 
make three-decker sandwiches 
with the peanut butter on one 


deck and any kind of jam, mar- 

malade, or a cream cheese on the 

second deck. . The plain combina- 

tion of peanut butter spread on 

— bread also makes a tasty 
t. 





Canned Salmon Can 
Be Made Into Some 


Delicious Dishes 





Canned salmon can be turned 
into some of the most delicious 
dishes, with just a little time and 
trouble. 

One of them is salmon salad. 
To make it, free the salmon from 
skin and bones and flake it with 
a silver fork. Mix it with a quar- 
ter its measure of diced sweet 
celery and enough mayonnaise to 
moisten nicely. Then put it on 
lettuce leaves, and top with a lit- 
tle extra mayonnaise. Serve with 
toasted crackers. 

Here are some other good sal- 
mon dishes: 

Salmon Cutlets 
Separate canned salmon into 
convenient pieces, and spread 
each with olive oil in which a few 
slices of onion have stood for half 
an hour. Sprinkle with finely 
chopped parsley, Broil for two 
or three minutes under a gas 
broiler. Do not try to turn, but 
broil only on one side. Remove 
to a hot dish and spread with 


Sabuon Loaf 


measure two cups from bone and 
skin and mix with 
amount of creamy tmnashed pota- 
toes, hot, and well seasoned with 
pepper, salt and butter. 
tablespoon of finely chopped on- 
ion, 2 tablespoon of lemon juice, a 
tablespoon of melted butter and 
some paprika. Put into a butter- 
ed baking dish, cover with fine 
breadcrumbs and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for half an hour. Turn 
from the dish when it is done and 
serve with cream sauce in which 
two or three tablespoons of 
capers have been mixed. 

ee Salmon Croquettes 


big cup of fine breadcrumbs, four 
tablespoons of milk, the same 
amount of melted butter, pepper 
and salt to taste, and two beaten 
eggs. Roll the mixture into small 
rolis, dip in beaten egg and 
crumbs, and fry golden brown. 


melted butter and minced parsley. |® 
Free cnouglt canned salmon to Sy 


the same 





| , Joan and Doug Take the Cake 














Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and Chocolate Cake, as 


They Sailed 


“My favofite. cake,” said Joan 
Crawford to a reporter in New 
York who asked her choice in 
Presidential candidates before she 
sailed for Europe with her hus- 
band, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., “is 
chocolate cake. And if I must 
make a second choice, it is coco- 
nut cake.” 
You can’t keep a thing like 
that a secret. So when Joan got 
to her cabin on the ship just be- 
fore sailing, she found that. an 
admirer, who had heard of her 
preference, had sent her a big 
chocolate cake, made by one of 
New York’s famous Park Avenue 
chefs. 
It was, the card with it said, 
the best chocolate cake which 
could be obtained in New York. 
So there was a party on the 
S.S. Bremen before it pulled out 
for France, and what was left of 
the cake, after a score of visitors 
had eaten pieces, went abroad 
with the young couple who are 
enjoying their first European va- 
eation in three years. Miss Craw- 
ford has just finished her strenu- 
ous part in her latest Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer production, “Rain.” 
If you are envious of the cake, 
here is the recipe that was used 
by the great chef who baked it: 

Joan Crawford Chocolate 

Fudge Cake 

(2 eggs or 3 egg yolks) 

2 cups sifted cake flour; 1 tea- 


for Europe. 


spoon soda; 42 cup butter or oth- 
er shortening; 1% cups brown 
sugar, firmly packed; 2 eggs, un- 
beaten; 3 squares, unsweetened 
chocolate; 1 cup sweet milk; 1 
teaspoon vaniiia. 


Sift flour once, measure, add 
soda, and sift together three 
times. Cream butter thoroughly, 
add sugar gradually, and cream 
together until light and fluffy. 
Add eggs, -one at a time, beating 
well after each addition. Add 
ehocolate and beat well. Add 
flour, alternately with milk, a 
small amount at a time. Beat 
after each addition until smooth. 
Add vanilla. Bake in two greased 
10-inch layer pans or three 9-inch 
layer pans in moderate oven 
(325 degrees F.) 30 minutes. 
Spread Caramel Frosting between 
layers and on top of cake. 


The recipe for the delicious 
Caramel Frosting is as follows: 


3 cups brown sugar; 1 cup 
water; 1 tablespoon butter; 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla; cream or rich milk, 
to soften. 


Boil sugar and water until syrup 
forms a soft ball in cold water 
(238 degrees F.). Add butter and 
vanilla, and remove from fire. 
When cold, beat until thick and 
creamy. Add cream until of con- 





sistency to spread. Covers two 
9-inch. layers. 





Add a eC 


Tomato Soup 
12 bu. tomatoes 
2 bunches celery 
6 onions 
Cook and strain above, 
add 
¥% cup salt 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup butter 
1 cup flour 
Cook all twenty minutes stirring 


then 


Mince a can of salmon and free} constantly. Seal in jars—Mrs, S. 
it from all skin and bone. Add a/| Meyers, Omaha, Neb. 





Berry Pancakes 
2 cups sweet milk 
2 eggs 
% teas. baking powder 
1 teas. salt 
3 cups flour 





Serve garnished with parsley and 














quarters of lemon. 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 





Mix all ingredients into a thin 


batter, then add one cup of ber- 





ries. Fry in regular manner.— 
a Adolph Lueth, Big Reck, 
owa. 





Dill Pickles 
Two gallons medium sized cu- 
cumbers 
1 gallon of water 
1 cup of vinegar 
1 cup salt 
Dill 


Grape leaves 

Boil water and salt together un- 
til salt is dissolved, then add the 
vinegar and cool. Pack pickles in 
fruit jars with dill and grape 
leaves as much as is desired. Pour 
the cold solution over the pickles. 
Do not seal the jars tightly as 
they automatically seal them- 
selves as they work out.—Mrs. 
Chris Sponar, Louisa, Iowa. 
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THE VETERAN RATES JUSTICE 


From - Piain Talk Talk Magazine 
(By Permission) 
By ROY. K. HOCKENSMITH | 

The World War Veteran, who is wonder- 
ing what became of all the promises made 
to him before the left’ Hoboken, may well, 
from his seat on the park bench or where- 
ever it is that. he rests when he beeomes 
fatigued from looking for work, let the 
following sink in. 

On February 9, 1917, the then Congress- 
man Oscar Callaway of Texas had the fol- 
lowing to say. to the House of Representa- 
tives: 

“In March 1915, The J. P. Morgan in- 
terests, the steel, shipbuilding, and powder 
interests, and their subsidiary organiza-; 
tions, got together 12 men high up in the 
newspaper world and employed them to 
select the most influential newspapers .in 
the United States and sufficient number 
of them to control, generally, the policy 
of the daily press of The United States. 

“These 12 men worked the problem out 
by selecting 179 newspapers, and then be- 
gan an elimination process, to retain only 
those necessary for the purposes of con- 
trolling the general policy of the -daily 
press throughont the country. They found 
it was only necessary to purchase the con- 
trol of 25 of the greatest papers. 

“The 25 papers were agreed upon: emis- 
saries were sent to purchase the policy, 
national and international policy, of those 
papers;.an agreement was reached; the 
policy of the papers was bought; to be 
paid for by the month; an editor was ap- 
pointed for each paper to properly sup- 
ervise and edit information regarding the 
questions of preparedness, militarism, fi- 
nancial policies, and other things of na- 
tional and international nature, consid- 
ered vital to the interests of the pur- 
chasers. 

“This contract is in existence at the 
present time (1917) and it accounts for 
the news columns of the daily press of the 
country being filled with all sorts of pre- 
paredness arguments and misrepresenta- 
tions as to the present condition of the 
United States Army and Navy, and the 
possibility and probability of the United 
States being attacked by foreign foes. 

“This policy also included the suppres- 
sion of everything in opposition to the 
wishes of the interests served. The effec- 
tiveness of this scheme has been con- 
clusively demonstrated by the character 
of stuff carried in the daily press through- 
out the country since March 1915. 

“They have resorted to everything nec- 
essary to commercialize public sentiment 
and to sandbag the national congress in- 
to making extravagant wasteful appropri- 
ations for the Army and the Navy under 
the false pretense that it was necessary. 
Their stock argument is that it is “Pa- 


triotism:” They are playing on every 
prejudice and passion of the American 
people. 


; In view of right and justice we should 
bear in mind and demand proper retribu- 
tion for those to whom the country is in- 
debted for their having given and offered 
their lives for its protection and security 
—Our War Veterans. We should demand 
justice for the veterans of all of our wars, 
they have preserved the nation. Our Fore- 
fathers were Veterans. | 

They believed in and gave their lives for 
the principles promulgated in Our Declar- 
ation of Independence.- The Defenders of 
Our Union and of the Confederacy at Bull 
Run, Gettysburg, and Appamattox, were 
veterans. The Veterans of Our American 
Expeditionary Forces, whether serving on 
land or sea, at home or abroad, honorably 
performed their duty and muSt be consid- 
ered now. 

We must not forget our obligation to 
them and we must bear in mind and re- 
member our promises made to them when 
they departed for the training camps or 
battlefronts, otherwise, in case of Our 
Nation’s need, our younger men may not 
be willing to respond and offer their serv- 
ices. 

The honorable and only way that a gov- 
ernment may endure and retain the con- 
fidence and respect of its people, is by ful- 
filling its promises and obligations to that 
people, and to its defenders—-The - War 
Veterans. We must not imbue our Vet- 
erans with the thought that we are an un- 

and unappreciative country. Aft- 
er all, the only ones who can readily un- 
derstand and appreciate the hardships 
generally endured by Our Veterans, are 
Veterans of like experience. 

While declaring for the Veterans of all 
of our wars, we speak principally at this 
time in behalf of The Veterans of Our 
World War. Many are in dire need and 
distress. Their f are in uncomfort- 
able and undesirable circumstances (like- 
wise multitudes of our other good people). 
We realize much of this condition is a re- 
sult of and due to our national crisis. 

The World War Veterans were awarded 
Adjusted . Compensation Certificates by 
The Government. Their proposition is 
not a “Bonus,” as has been the term so 
commonly used. The documents in their 

ion is an acknowledgment of an 
honorable debt, which the government has 
already admitted it owes the Veterans, due 
in twenty years, for services honorably 
rendered during the war period. In view 





of the general condition of the country 





at this time, these ‘certificates should be 
redeemed in full. 

The Government is able to meet this ob- 
jligation. There are many and varied rea- 
sons given out to the people of Our Coun- 
try endeavoring to show why those cer- 
tificates cannot be paid at this time, and 
to show how the country is not able and 
cannot stand the additional burden. — If 
this is true, and the government cannot 
afford to pay this obligation at this time, 
how is it that the government can afford 
and has granted loans aggregating mil- 


} lions of dollars to foreign countries? 


We-are now seven billion dollars ($7,- 
000,000,000,00) in advance of The War 
Debt -Funding Programme. Since we are 
endeavoring to or have declared a Holi- 
day in Naval Armaments and all Possible 
Military, and have granted a Moratorium 
to Germany, why not declare a Holiday 
and Moratorium in The War Debt Fund- 
ing Programme and divert this to the pay- 
ment of the Veterans’ Adjusted Compen- 
sation Certificates? 

Why be in such a rush to retire The 
World War Debt? Why not pay the Vet- 
erans their just dues, ‘Now’? The re- 
cipients of The Annual Reparation Pay- 
ments, no doubt, are of a class who are 
not in need of or who do not desire the 
money. The Veterans are entitled to and 
need this money “Now.” 


The World: War created scores of new 
millionaires in° The United States. They 
urged us at the time “Give Till it Hurts, 
Back the Boys Over There,” but they are 
not and have not been willing to recipro- 
cate likewise, as has been shown by their 
actions since the cessation of hostilities. 

If it is right for and the government 
has the authority to conscript its citizens 
for war and military purposes, then why 
isn’t it right for the government to exer- 
cise its power in conscripting the profits 
of those who enriched themselves at the 
expense of The Nation’s Misfortune? If 
a Veteran gave his life Over There or Over 
Here, as a result of the conflict, he gave 
one hundred per cent of his all. 

Why isn’t it right and proper for The 
Nation to inquire into and go into the 
coffers of those who profited by the war 
and conscript their total war profits and 
use this to retire The National War Debt 
and in caring for the veterans instead of 
taking this out of The Federal Treasury, 
at the expense of the great common peo- 
ple. 

The next war?? They told us our go- 
ing to France was for the purpose of 
ending war and that that conflict would 
be the end of war?? and the last war. 
Since Our Country, our people, and Our 
Veterans, are in their present status why 
not “About Face” and practice this on 
the profiteers of the World War? Why 
shouldn’t he who profits most, be com- 
pelled to pay most? 

Under their written guarantees, The} 
War Profiteers, who robbed the govern- 
ment unmercifully, taking advantage of 
the Nation’s misfortune, after conducting 
themselves in this manner, were satisfied 
in their further demands, upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

The Railroads under their written guar- 
antee, and the so-called Federal Opera- 
tion?? were likewise indemnified. Our 
Veterans in France, The Argonne, and on 
all battlefronts, Jeopardizing and losing 
their lives, supposedly for Democracy (a 
politician’s coined phrase), were guaran- 
teed nothing. 

The Veterans in face of these circum- 
stances are requested to wait over twenty 
years for their just dues, and then their 
opponents persist in defining their allot- 
ment as a “Bonus,” as though The Vet- 
erans are the recipients of charity. Such 
treatment and consideration is sufficient 
to “fire” any man with an extreme 
“Patriotic Desire” to rush to the nearest 
recruiting office and sign on the “Dotted 
Line.” 

While speaking of Our Veterans wait- 
ing twenty years, we must bear in mind 
that the maturity date of their certificates 
is a much longer time. The service was 
rendered during the years: of 1917, 1918 
and i919. The certificates were not ef- 
fective until 1925, six, seven and eight 
years after the ‘rendering of the service 
and the maturity date of 1945, is twenty- 
six, twenty-seven and twenty-eight years 
after.the rendering of the service. The 
War Profiteers, Railroads, and all forms 
of war making groups and institutions, 
were indemnified upon the cessation of 
hostilities, not in twenty years or more 
later. 

Had The Veterans been compensated on 
a parity with and in percentages and 
equivalents to the rewards granted to the 
War Contractors, Railroads and War Pro- 
fiteers, and all war supplying groups and 
institutions of a like nature, instead of 
holding certificates averaging less than 
sixteen hundred dollars ($1600.00), they 
would now be in possession of documents 
averaging largely over seven thousand 
dollars ($7000.00). 

Had they been compensated on a pari- 
ty with and compounded likewise (The 
Veterans must pay compound interest on 
their loans from The Government, on 
their own money), their certificates under 
those circumstances would have been due 








in October 1931. 

All other Allied Nations, after . long 
years of war, their tremendous burden of 
debt, and all deprivations during and fole 
lowing, in spite of these conditions, they 
rewarded their Veterans with a_ liberal 
cash payment: (possibly American Loans 
at that) upon the cessation of hostilities 
atid granted them other considerations 
as well. 

Since we emerged from The World War 
in better condition than Our Allied Na- 
tions, with less loss of life, debt, and be- 
ing recipients of payments not only from 
our vanquished neighbor, Germany, but 
the other Allied Nations as. well, in view 
of these facts, why can’t’ The United 
States afford and why shouldn’t Our Vet- 
erans be rewarded on a parity at least, 
with those grants to the Veterans of all 
other Allied Nations. 

Organized Greed is the proper defini- 
tion of the powers and institutions op- 

to the redemption of these certifi- 
cates, the same Invisible Government who 
are opposed to not only the Veterans, but 
to all our people and free government. 

The forces who are opposing and hop- 
ing to defeat the demands of The Ex- 
Service Men in order to Retain More of 
Their War Profits, must realize that the 
Veterans Are Moving Up. They are ad- 
vancing with all: their legions on a United 





Front, 
Against a Darkened Sky. They are now 
on their own offensive from which they 
will never retreat, in spite of the treason 
of their duly elected leaders. 

They aided in conquering their supposed 
enemy Over There, they will now subdue 
their enemies At Home. ‘They realize they 
are now opposing an enemy whose greed 
is of such dimensions they would betray 
and barter the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier for profit and power.. ‘These ene- 
mies have, ere this, exchanged the Cross 
and the Sermon of the Mount for_ the 
Cannon, the Stock Ticker and the Casb 
Register. 

The Veterans: are hearkening to the 
voices of their comrades. sleeping in 
France and under Flanders Fields. They 
cry out from the earth for justice.. Their 
voices are as the voice of-one crying in 
the wilderness. A nightmare: hangs like 
a screen. of smoke over a multitude of 
cemeteries. Will the living Veterans fail 
thenr now? They will not. 

Will they neglect thosé who walk with 
God amid the peace of the Elysian Fields? 
They are not dead. The veterans declare 
and have resolved their sleeping comrades 
shall not have died in vain. Their blood 
would gush from the earth should we 
break faith with those sleeping ‘Neath the 
Argonne. 
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The Depression?” 


When will it end? 
thing, can prevent a recurrence? 
What, if anything, can bring about a 
more even distribution of wealth? 
What can relieve the heavy burden 
of taxation and diminish the unrea- 
sonable amount of bonded indebted- 
ness of our municipalities and our 
These, with many other 
questions, stand out before a great. 
people in gigantic proportions. F, 
M. Cox analyzes the present econo- 
mic depression, its causes and pos- 
sible cures in Plain Talk magazine 
Mr. Cox does not han- 

dle the Wall Street Swindle Bund 
with gloves of any sort, nor the Ad- 
“ministration which is: working hand 
in glove with the stock market rack- 
Read this article in next 
week’s FREE PRESS. 
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From Plain Talk Magazine 

(By Permission) 
“In time of peace prepare for war” 
fis an admonition that has never been 
denied. The battle of the typewriters, 
between the large navy propagandists 
on one side and the _ short-sighted 


defense. 
George K. Shuler, Plain 
“Talk’s business manager, who spent 
three years of his life on board two 
_,0f Uncle Sam’s battle wagons, is tell- 
- ing this month what our Navy actually 
ds like and what it has been like since 
the War of the Revolution, not to 
(speak of the few things it needs in 
addition to popular and Congressional 
support. 

For a year and a half Shuler was 
with the Marine detachment on the 
old battleship “Idaho” and for an- 
other 18 months on the U. S. S. “North 
Dakota.” In 1917 and 1918 he left 
the sea dogs to fill in the first line of 
defense in France. He has five dec- 
orations, won in action at Belleau 
‘Wood, Soissons, St. Mihiel, Blanc 
.Mont Ridge and the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. 

_ After the war he was introduced to 
\dirty ‘politics when Theodore Roose- 
‘welt, acting Secretary of the Navy, 
‘turned him and a detachment of 
- fighting men over to old Fall and his 
black satchel. Major Shuler was the 


Teapot 
Dome, Wyoming, in order that Sin- 
clair and Fall could steal the Navy’s 
oil reserve. 

Shortly thereafter he resigned and 
entered politics in New York state 
‘where he was elected State Treasurer 
in 1922. In August Major Shuler will 
write on “Our Army.” 

By GEORGE K. SHULER 


Every war the United States has parti- 
cipated in has proven the wisdom of the 
old adage that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. And every war 
has likewise found the United States im- 
properly prepared or not prepared at all. 

This pennywise and pound foolish trait 
of our political fathers has cost us billions 
of dollars in money and hundreds of 
‘thousands of lives. And yet in this en- 
lightened year of our Lord 1932 we find 
@ President trying to “economize” by urg- 
ing emasculation of the Navy while our 
weak Secretary of State gets us involved 
in international difficulties. 


In the light of 150 years of our history 


there seems to be no room for argument 
there. As for our Navy itself, leaving out 
the factor that can only be taken care of 
by Congress and the Administration, the 
only just criticism that can be made of it 
is that it is top-heavy with officers. And 
‘this fault again resolves itself into a con- 
dition brought about by a short-sighted 
Congress and a pennywise but pound 
foolish administration. 

Ever since the World War our Navy 
has been top-heavy with officers. Ad- 
mirals galore. Fiftynine of them. Count 
*em—enough to command the combined 
fleets of the world. 

Captains. Two hundred and forty-five. 
The height of every Navy captain’s ambi- 
tion, and the position he is trained to fill 


_—-—=during his whole career, is to command a 


ship. Allowing for shore and staff duty, 
with only 44 battleships and cruisers and 
74 destroyers, we are still a long way from 
having enough ships to go around. 

So we find our admirals and captains 
knocking each other out of the way in 
their scramble to grab off a berth com- 


~mensurate with their rank and experience. 


And we find shore stations and the Navy 
Building at Washington overflowing with 
high officer personnel — admirals doing 
the work of lieutenants and captains doing 
the work of ensigns—keeping the younger 
and ambitious officers from getting the 
experierice necessary to efficiently per- 
form their duties when command rank is 
attained. ’ 

This state of affairs necessarily has a@ 
tendency to put a crimp in a young offi- 
cer’s individuality and ambition, _makes 
him bow to the older officers who might 
be on the Board when the time arrives for 
him to be considered for promotion. The 
promotion system enacted by Congress 
and in operation today compels a young 
officer to keep his record clean and puts 
the brakes on any desire to start or sug- 
gest any idea or system that might be 
considered revolutionary by his superiors. 

The thought that he might be retired 
fn his early forties on half pay with a 
family to support makes him watch his 
step and does not tend to develop that 
trait of character which will ‘Dam 
Torpedoes” in a crisis. The sensible 
unswer to this problem seems to be a 
change in the present laws that will hon- 
estly and efficiently provide a steady flow 
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of promotion by cleaning out the highest 
grades and giving the younger man _his 
chance instead of retiring him at a time 
when he is in his prime as an officer. 
The American fleet before the World 
War was in a high state of efficiency. It 
was*not top heavy then. The fleet is in a 
high state of efficiency now and _is top 
heavy, which. proves that if- you put the 
Navy officers at sea where they belohg 
they will function and_function properly. 
But this top heavy policy if continued will 
eventually break down the morale and 
cause stagnation in the various grades, 
develop a corps of knockers and sea law- 
yers and all that goes along with that 


class. 

“The Army and Navy forever, three 
cheers for the red, white and blue” is the 
chorus of a patriotic hymn written in a 
day when airplanes weren’t even dreamed 
of and the floating mastodon, steel plated 
with guns possessing long ranges, be- 
longed to a future so remote that no one 
was giving it serious consideration. 

Setting aside the question of the army, 
which will be gone into in the future, the 
problem of Uncle Sam’s navy may here 
command our immediate attention. From 
the time of John Paul Jones’ inimitable 
feat in the “Bonhomme Richard,” fol- 
lowed by the immortalization of the frig- 
ate “Constitution” and down to the pres- 
ent day, no nation in human history, dur- 
ing one hundred and fifty some years of 
independence, has established the enviable 
record for redoubtable sea dogs that 
Uncle Sam has. 

What choice has our navy but to hold 
its head high in pride when, such names 
of sea fighting fame as Decatur, Larence, 
Perry, Farragut, Foote, Semmes, Dewey, 
Schley and many others are mentioned? 
These heroes sailed the seven seas in days 
when Yankeeland was but a wee babe 
hardly out of its swaddling clothes, to the 
present time when the United States of 
America has attained the very acmé of its 
power as a nation and commands the re- 
spect of the world. 

Only twice in our history has it occurred 
that our rather lengthy coast line be- 
came the base for enemy operations 


against American Territory. The first . 


such catastrophe took place during the 
Revolutionary ‘War. when the Colonials 
were doing their best to create a nation 
and blow the breath of life into its vitals. 
With hardly an army and a hastily im- 
provised navy little else could be expected. 

The second time the United States navy 
proved itself inadequate for national de- 
fense was during the War of 1812 when 
the enemy warships hugged the American 
coast and landed armies for the conquest 
of America. Let us not, however, arrive 
at any false conclusions for no period in 
the history of our country is any more re- 
plete with instances of naval heroism 
than that of our second encounter with 
the Union Jack. 

The complete destruction by Isaac Hull 
and his “Constitution” of the British 
“Gueriere” and the brilliant naval victory 
of Commodore Perry on Lake Erie are 
conclusive evidence of the intrepidity of 
the Yankee on the seas. And the dying 
words of the fearless Captain Lawrence 
as his vessel, dismantled in defeat, was 
surrendering, “Don’t. give up the ship” 
are to this very day reverberating in the 
mind and heart of the posterity he died 
to keep free. 

Since that time, marking.a period well 
over a hundred years of independence, no 
enemy has ever tainted our shores with 
his presence. Not only has our navy kept 
the hostile foreigner from setting foot on 
American soil but even his ships of war 
have directly kept at a distance. Such 
has been and is the power and such the 
fame of America’s foremost line of de- 
fense, the Navy. 

The world remembers, although the 
panhandling nations of Europe may only 
grudgingly admit, that in 1917 and 1918, 
under a man who will go down in history 
among the naval immortals (Josephus 
Daniels) that our Navy convoyed 2,000,- 
000. Yankee doughboys across the subma- 
rine infested Atlantic without the loss of 
a single fighting man. 

Surely, we will not, at this time, allow 
ourselves to follow a@ policy that will en- 


danger this glorious heritage our forbears | 


bled and died in order to establish. Sure- 
ly we will not permit this mighty arm, so 
vital to America’s defense, to languish in- 
to an enervated condition. 

With the stars and stripes waving to 
the gentle breeze of the seven seas it be- 
comes incumbent upon us to maintain a 
sea power proportionate to the needs and 
interests of our homeland and of our far 
flung protectorates and dependencies. 

Especially at a time like this. With the 
world in a state of seething discontent, 
with our rivals armed to the teeth and 
openly hostile in their jealousy, with the 
implied and expressed renunciation of the 
debt of golden American dollars loaned 
by us to the nations of the earth in per- 
fect good faith—certainly at the present 
time, of all times, we should be looking 





to our priming. 

Not that we want war—no sane indi- 
vidual or group of individuals, wants war. 
No nation has ever heretofore evinced 
a greater love of peace, no people 
has ever. gone to greater limits 
to refrain from engaging in war, than 
ours. We are too busy with the construc- 
tive pursuits of life to think about war. 
Our first duty to humanity is and always 
has been to supply it with inventions, with 
technique, with the highest class engineer- 
ing and the foremost scientific develop- 
ment. 

We have contributed more to the world 
along these lines than any nation of peo- 
ple anywhere and at anytime. And it is 
our purpose to continue to do so, to con- 
tinue making inventions and to continue 
giving to the world the Edisons, the Hills, 
the Fultons, the Howes, the Morses, the 
Bells and innumerable others. Our pur- 
pose is peace, construction and progress. 

Nevertheless, we should not allow our 
program of peace to degenerate into a 
state of such maudlin sentimentality that 
the concrete and tangible aspects of the 
world about us are overlooked. ‘Peace on 
earth and good will to man” may be the 
expression of a beautiful and noble senti- 
ment but from the standpoint of practical 
reality it still remains just an empty, hol- 
low ideal. . 

According to the present condition of 
affairs we are the proud possessors of 
what might well be referred to as a de- 
moralized army. In the first place prac- 
tically nothing has been done during the 
entire Hoover administration in order to 
replace the ships of war that have al- 
ready become obsolete and still less atten- 
tion is being paid to those vessels that are 
at present in the process of becoming ob- 
solete. 

It should be kept in mind that the sea 
fighting craft of ancient days are a thing 
of the past. In those days things remain- 
ed in a stationary position and the fight- 
ing models of a certain period were still 
in vogue five hundred years later. But 
times change and that condition of things 
does not prevail in our modern era. 

Only a few years after the building of 
@ war vessel the period of obsolescence 
commences to set in. The mechanical 
and technical progress of our day goes on 
at so rapid a rate that no sooner is a ship 
of war completed than it is virtually 
superseded. 

We are, therefore, confronted with 
either one of three alternatives. Addition- 
al appropriations must from time to time 
be voted in order that our fighting fleet 
may be brought up to the latest standards 
of modernization. Or else it may prove 
more profitable and economical in the 
long run to completely scrap the vessels 
that have become obsolete and _ replace 
them with ships equipped with the latest 
devices of. efficiency and technique re- 
quired for the successful defense of our 
nation. 

If we neglect the two former alterna- 
tives it will not be very long before we 
discover ourselves in possession of a sea 
armada that will have the resistance of a 
bunch of egg crates before the most mod- 
ern warfare engines of our alert neighbors. 

And the distressing fact of the matter is, 
as things stand now, that we are in no 
position at all to boast about our navy. 
As pointed out before the present adminis- 
tration has stood by absolutely supine in 
the past three years and a half and done 
next to nothing in order to strengthen 
this vital arm of national defense. Almost 
all the naval construction that has taken 
place during Hoover's term has been hand- 
ed down from the administration of his 
predecessor. 

In the early part of the Harding ad- 
ministration our amateur’ diplomatists 
permitted the four other large powers of 
the world to trap us into a so-called limi- 
tation of armaments conference. After it 
was over the United States sank many 
millions of dollars worth of fighting ships, 
while England, France, Italy and Japan 
proceeded to tear up a lot of blue prints. 

The result is that we find ourselvesin a 
rather deplorable condition regarding our 
navy. Despite the uncertainty of world 
affairs our naval personnel has actually 
been cut down. Added to that, many of 
our vessels have been completely taken 
out of commission and some of ‘them 
broken up. Has anything been done about 
replacing them? 

Of course, Congress has given the sub- 
ject consideration. Loud speeches have 
been made, resolutions introduced and 
bills actually passed. But has anything 
worth mentioning been done about it? Not 
at all. Congress actually went to the ex- 
tent of appropriating certain sums of 
money for specific expenditures necessary 
to keep our navy from literally falling 


Has the money. been spent and the work 
done? Not yet. Congress ordered a num- 
ber of vessels laid for the current year 
but has the financial provision for their 
construction..been made in the budget for 
1933? Not at.all. 





We therefore, find ourselves at the 
present time in the rather uneasy position 
that is the result of a policy which thor- 
oughly neglects the important problem of 
adequate national: defense... Mr. Hoover's 
term of office has to date revealed a 
policy as regards our naval arm that tends 
toward a condition of starvation and de- 
crepitude. 

Our navy is deprived of sufficient 
money appropriations necessary to certain 
expenditures and with the personnel and 
number of ships reduced instead of in- 
creased the flotilla flying the stars and 
stripes certainly presents a ludicrous pic- 
ture compared to other countries of equal 
and lesser standing in the world today. 

The former president of the United 
States, our imperturable Mr. Calvin Cool- 
idge, rendered the most apt and cogent 
expression of the status of our country in 
its relation to the world when, in an ad- 
dress to the Seventieth Congress, he said: 

“We have a foreign commerce and 
ocean lines of trade unsurpassed by 
any other country. We have outlying 
territory in two great oceans and long 
stretches of sea coast studded with the 
richest cities in the world. We are 
responsible for the protection of a 
large population and the _ greatest 
ee ever bestowed upon any na- 

on.. 

“Are the people of this country 
willing to depend for their safety, 
their liberty and their material bless- 
ings upon such sense of justice as 
might animate nations that are rela- 
tively poor and that envy our wealth 
and prosperity?” 

That, you will remember, is former 
President Coolidge speaking and not our 
present day chief executive. And our pres- 
ent chief executive Mr. Hoover evidently 
stands in little agreement with his prede- 
cessor on that score. In consequence of 
which our Navy has not yet attained the 
limits of strength agreed to by the various 
powers at the London conference. Nor 
need anyone delude himself into thinking 
that the other powers were any too gen- 
erous in the limitations set on Uncle Sam's 
flotilla. 

Despite the fact that the United States 
of America represents at the present time 
the most powerful economic and finan- 
cial unit on the surface of the globe and 
in spite of the fact that plenty of Ameri- 
can gold and wealth are loaned out to 
foreign powers which some day, in lieu 
of payment, may have to be collected 
and, furthermore, although it is a well 
known fact that no nation on earth was 
ever more envied and in many instances 
actually hated, than ours, yet — the 
strength of our navy is only slightly 
greater than that of Japan and a good 
deal inferior to that of Great Britain. 

In the face of these facts surely it be- 
comes the foremost duty of our govern- 
ment to provide the proper means for 
Self defense. Certainly we ought not to 
expect the youth and manhood of our 
country to go out and meet the enemy on 
@ basis of inequality as far as armament 
and equipment are concerned. 

No nation of people has ever shown a 
greater courage and fortitude in fighting 
when the condition necessitated such con- 
duct than ours. Why deny so vital a 
branch of-our national defense as the 
navy the proper means whereby the 
enemy may be met on an equal footing? 

And what are the excuses generally ad- 

vanced for this supine indifference con- 
cerning so vital a problem in the life of 
our country? The chief hue and cry 
raised in defense of this ruinous policy is 
“economy.” We are constantly being re- 
minded about the depression, a panic has 
taken hold of the country, the United 
States treasury shows a deficit and many 
other arguments along the same line. 
: That an unusually bad depression ex- 
ists in this country at the present time no 
one questions. But that the economic 
state of things is so hopelessly bad as to 
mean the complete neglect of the United 
States navy is quite another thing. Things 
are poor but not so poor as to warrant 
the stupid and short-sighted attitude our 
government has taken tewards its fore- 
most line of defense. ~ 

Nor is it difficult to trace the source 
from whence such mischievous propa- 
ganda has emanated. Many perfectly 
well meaning people and others with ma- 
licious intent are attempting to dissemin- 
ate the well known ideas of pacifism and 
internationalism. 

Despite the fact that the American peo- 
ple have on numerous occasions shown 
their utter contempt and disgust for such 
milk and water doctrines, their protagon- 
ists seem to have learned no lesson. 

The result is that by exaggerating the 
gravity of the depression and continually 

the economic aspect, the pacifist 
has succeeded in forcing his insidious pro- 
Paganda into the susceptible minds of our 
legislators. Hence this lax policy towards 
the strengthening of our national defenses. 

That this practice of exercising econ- 
omy regarding our military and naval 
Preparation is wholly unwarranted can 
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trouble at all learm @ lesson from the 
Eurepean countries. There is no nation 
on earth that has been harder hit by the 
business depression than Great Britain. 

Millions of her people are unemployed, 
the economy of the country is badly. dis- 
organized and demoralized and the British 
government is indebteded to the extent of 
thousands of millions of dollars. And this 
sad state of ‘affairs has been going on ever 
since the World War. 

Does that mean that the British gov- 
ernment has neglected its duties to the 
principle of national defense? Not at all. 
And the irony of it all is that the United 
States of America has played the part of 
“sugar daddy” to our English rivals. 

It is with the gold and wealth borrowed 
from our country that the British have 
created a navy far superior to our own. 
And the English government has shown 
so much ardor and zeal in maintaining 
and developing its national defense that 
even the repudiation of their debt to the 
United States is,preferable. This attitude 
of the British may be regarded as typical 
of the rest of the European and some of 
the Asiatic countries. 

Hitherto the supremacy of the English 
on the seas had been accepted by all the 
powers as a matter of course. The fact 
that “Britannia rules the waves” was 
something that nobody cared to dispute. 
But the situation today is altogether dif- 
ferent and the time has come when that 
British boast may in all justice and rea- 
son be challenged. 

The statement of Representative Carl 
Vinson may therefore, be regarded as in 
perfect good order. when he made it in 
the following vein: 

“During the past century Great 
Britain was the dominating financial 
power of the world, but that distinc- 
tion has now passed to our country and 
we are today the financial center of 
the earth. To have a navy only equal 
to that of Great Britain is indeed a 
friendly concession on our part rather 
than an achievement.” : 
Such is the present position attained 

by the United States and that new status, 
as indicated, necessitates a different pol- 
icy. It will be well for our government 
to awaken to the realities of her changed 
position and heed the words of former 
Secretary of State Hughes when he said: 


“It is essential that we should main- 
tain the relative naval strength of the 
United States. That, in my judgment, 
is the way to peace and security.” 

Let us turn our attention to the exact 
state of Our Navy today, to the state it 
has been in in previous wars and to a 
comparison with the Navies of the other 
Great Powers of the Earth. 


BATTLESHIPS 


The United States Navy has fifteen cap- 
ital ships (all. battleships) and one ex- 
battleship converted into a training ves- 
sel that is demilitarized. The battleship 
is designed to give and take the hardest 
blows of naval warfare. It is meant to 
Stay in there and fight. It is called the 
backbone of the fleet. 

Other types of ships—aircraft carriers 
with their planes, eruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines, minesweepers, etc., may be 
necessary to guard the capital ship against 
Surprise attack and to assist it tactically 
in action, but when operating with the 
fleet these auxiliaries are but hit-and-run 
weapons. 

The capital ship is essentially a gun 
platform. Into it are built three ele- 
ments—gun power, armor protection and 
speed. Since it fights on approximately 
even terms with the capital ships of an 
adversary and since it can do in any other 
type of vessel (unless the proponents of 
aviation be right) it is not designed to 
run away. 

In the latest battleships to be built, 
the British “Rodney” and “Nelson,” this 
1s dramatized by the fact that all main 
guns are on the forward deck. There 
are no guns aft to cover a retreat pre- 
Sumably because there will not be any 
retreat: Speed is sacrificed for big guns 
and plenty of them, thick sides and decks 
and underwater protection for the knock- 
downs and drag-out when it comes. The 
big guns of the: battleship range from 
twelve to sixteen inches in calibre. 

There is a variant type of the battle- 
ship in the navies-:of Britain and Japan 
called the battle cruiser. It has fewer 
main guns, a little less protection and 
Pr more speed than the battle- 
ship. 

The average first cost of our fifteen 
battleships was about $17,000,000 but the 
Price has gone up. The latest ones, com- 
Pleted nine years ago, cost $27,000,000 
apiece. Recent estimates place the cost of 
battleships at $1,00@ « ton. 

It cost nearly $2,000,000 to run each 
battleship last year. 

The numbers of capital ships of the 
United States, British Empire and Jap- 
anese Empire are fixed by treaty and all 


* hostilities, it must be 











three powers haye their full quota. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 
In the American Navy there are three 
aircraft carriers, one an experimental 
craft made over from a collier. As their 
name implies they are floating’ landing 


fields, ie. fueling stations, repair shops. 


and hanger. 

Their weapon is the plane, or strictly 
speaking, the bomb and* torpedo. They 
are restricted by treaty from carrying 
guns larger than 8-inch calibre, are thin- 
ly armored and thus depend for indivi- 
dual protection on speed, numerous anti- 
aircraft guns and their planes. 

In the fleet, of course, they would 
share in the protection afforded by the 
battleships, cruisers and smaller ships. 
Such protection is essential, because of 
the vulnerability of the carriers deck to 
gun fire and bombing. 

The Lexington and Saratoga cost $44,- 
000,000 each while the limit of cost placed 
on the Ranger (buildi to replace the 
experimental carrier) has been set at $20,- 
000,000. The Ranger will be about 40 per 
cent as large as the other two. 

Capital ships carry their own spotting 
planes, that is, the planes go aloft to re- 
port the fall of shells so that the ship’s 
guns can get on the target. These planes 
are launched from catapults. Some planes 
from a carrier are designed to scout the 
enemy to report his position and numbers, 
others to fight enemy aircraft, and still 
others to fight surface ships with machine 
guns and small bombs to drive crews be- 
low and with heavy bombs to sink ships. 

The present trend is toward a carrier 
that will operate about sixty planes all 
together. 


CRUISERS 


Since the London Naval Treaty of 1930, 
cruisers are divided into classes, those 
mounting guns larger than 6.1 inch calibre 
and those mounting guns of 6.1 inch 
calibre or less. The former have come to 
be known as big-gun cruisers. In our 
Navy they all carry 8-inch guns. 

The cruiser operates sometimes with 
the fleet and sometimes independently. 
In the latter case it seeks out to destroy 
if possible cruisers of the adversary that 
are preying on its own commerce or it 
preys on the enemy commerce. With the 
fleet it is a scout (carrying its own planes 
for good weather) and a screen. The 
screen business requires a bit of explain- 
ing. 

When the fleet puts to sea in time of 
given protection 
against surprise attack. Such security is 
afforded by an outer screen of light ves- 
sels, sometimes submarines, sometimes 
destroyers which upon the approach of an 
enemy warn the fleet. 

Backing up this outer screen will be 
found a line of cruisers that is both 
screen for its own capital ship and an 
attack force against enemy cruisers and 
lighter craft. At night on long cruises 
the cruiser screen is sometimes as much 
as 200 miles in advance of the main 
force. The cruiser can out-fight a des- 
troyer and out-run a capital ship. 

The United States has eight large-gun 
cruisers built and seven in various stages 
of building. They cost $17,000,000 each. 
There. are also ten small-gun_ cruisers 
which cost $10,000,000 apiece. There are 
also four obsolescent vessels now classed 
as cruisers dating back as far as. the 
Rochester, laid down in 1889, 


DESTROYERS 


The primary weapon of the destroyer is 
the torpedo but it carries 1 guns and 
depth charges—‘“ash cans’—for offense 
against submarines. It is a tinclad, de- 
pending on speed to escape other vessels, 
Italy has recently built destroyers that are 
good for forty knots, which is nearly fifty 
land miles an hour, and that is skipping 
through the dew. 

The United States still has 239 warbuilt 
destroyers but practically all of them are 
over-age by treaty and many of them are 
listed for disposal awaiting an upturn in 
the scrap iron market. Eighty-seven of 


them, are in use and five new ones are | 


building, The war-time cost of those we 
have was about $1,500,000 each. Up-to- 
date destroyers have grown in size and in 
cost. Compare the new French destroyers 
of 2,600 tons with the war-time ones of 
1,000 tons. By treaty, the United States 
may have a brand new crop of 150,000 tons 
of destroyers any time Congress decides 
that the country can pay for them. They 
would cost about $375,000,000. 


SUBMARINES 
The weapon of the submarine is also 
the torpedo. Its protection is in its in- 
visibility. Despite years of experiment its 
availability for use with the fleet is not 
thoroughly demonstrated. There are over 
300.submarines in the navies of the world 
and, perhaps, 25 that make any pretense 
at operating with the fleet.. For. coast 
defense, however, they are the reliance of 

poor nations—so they tell us. 
The United States has 81 submarines, 
but 16 are over-age and slated for the 
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scrap-heap. They vary in size from 500 
tons to 2,700 tons‘and in original cost 
from. $600,000 to $6,000,000. 

The Paymaster General of the Navy 
says the original cost of all vessels in the 
United States Navy was $1,343,000,000. 
Senator Hale places the replacement cost 
of a treaty navy (a Navy as large as is 
permitted by treaties) at $1,747,000,000. 

The ships enumerated above form a for- 
midable fleet but it is not the largest 
fleet in the world, which distinction goes 
to the British Empire. Excepting capital 
ships, on which there has been a build- 
ing holiday for ten years and which will 
continue until 1937, it is not even the 
second largest, for Japan has in recent 
years built rapidly in cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines. ° 

Excluding from the calculations vessels 
defined as over-age by treaty but includ- 
ing vessels building, the five principal 
navies of the world stood as follows Janu- 





top limits beyond which the Navy cannot 
be built. These top limits were agreed to 
by the other powers signing the treaties 
so that maintenance of treaty levels can 
cause no fear or apprehension to them. 

ing it. To leave such a threat athwart @ 
line of communications would be suicide. 


Japan maintains its full treaty strength. 
Great Britain even in the long stretch of 
lean years has kept well ahead of any 
other power and continues to do so now 
that there is a treaty permitting Amer- 
ican equality through America’s failure to 
build to treaty strength. 


The nub of the problem, then, is to 
find out how much Navy within the treaty 
this country needs. Military opinion is 
almost unanimous, some baloonatics ex- 
cepted, that full treaty strength is neces- 
sary. 

Our Presidents and delegates have been 
striving for naval limitation and redue- 
tion by international agreement since the 




















ary 1, 1932: 
| United States} British Emp. | Japan ! Italy | France 

Capital GhiNe ...<cscecccecesec| 20 455,400 | 18 555,050 | 10 298,400 | 6 133,134 | 4 86,532 
Aircraft Carriers > 91,300 | 6 115,350 | 4 68,870 1 , eo SRR 
Large-gun Cruisers 142,900 | 19 183,686 | 12 108,400.| 7 70,000 1 70,000 
Small-gun Cruisers 70,500 | 34 167,140 | 18 88,955 7 44,166 8 41,086 
Destroyers .....++seeee0 88,950 | 47 61,501 | 86 107,263 | 57 107,987 | 57 66,395 
MURRATINNS . « cbisccicncasccececs 56,020 | 52 55,744 | 72 79,242 | 88 83,033 | 59 47,439 

COOOL. Fes ccbde de sdeateeets ]186 905,070 |176 751,130 ]156 460,466 [135 "311,436 


1,138,471 202 








NAVAL BASES 

The protected and large scale naval 
bases in continental United States are the 
New York-Naragansett region, Hampton 
Roads, Virginia and San Francisco Bay. 
For some seventy miles one side of the 
Straits of San Juan de Fuca, the entrance 
to Puget Sound, is Canadian. There are 
of course other Navy Yards, most of which 
the Navy would rather see closed than 
impair the efficiency of the forces afloat. 

Outside continental United States the 
only well developed naval base is at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. There is a defended 
base at Cavite, Philippine Islands, with 
dry dock for smaller craft, but in 1922 the 
United States agreed not to improve its 
facilities or those of Guam and Samoa 
which are merely anchorages. In _ the 
Carribean area the United States has by 
treaty with Cuba a naval base at Guan- 
tanamo but it has no docking or repair 
facilities and is not defended. In _ the 
Canal Zone there is a defended area lack- 
ing naval dry docks but commercial fa- 
cilities exist there. 

Perhaps they exaggerate who say that 
the day of the Pacific ocean has arrived 
and that the Atlantic area must yield the 
honor:, as the premier theatre in world 
Politics, just as the Mediterranean had 
to yield to the Atlantic after the develop- 
ment of the Americans. 

Nevertheless, the importance of the Pa- 
cific is increasing as the west coast of the 
United States becomes more densely in- 
habited, as British Dominions and Latin 
America grow in population and as Japan 
increase its purchasing power. When the 
uncounted millions of China settle down 
to peaceful pursuits the present trend 
will be enormously accelerated. 

Hawaii, according to all military men, 
is the key to the Pacific. It is so because 
it is a natural cross-roads within easy 
steaming from any Pacific port of the 
United States, from Dutch Harbor in the 
Aleutians to the north and from Pago 
Pago, Samoa, on the south. 

There is no harbor of consequence 
from which to attack it within 2,500 miles. 


‘No nation would conceivably attack the 


United States by sea without first reduc- 

Hawaii is 2,100 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, 2,400 from Puget Sound, 2,000 from 
the potential anchorage at Unalaska, 2,- 
400 from American Samoa and 4,700 to 
Panama. Going westward it is 3,300 miles 
to Guam, 4,800 to Manila and 3,400 miles 
to Yokahoma—about the same _ distance 
as Gibraltar is from New York City, or as 
Jamaica is from Lands End, England. 

The Navy’s investment in the Pearl 
Harbor base over a period of 31 years has 
been $37,000,000 and the maintenance cost 
in the same years has been $25,000,000. In 
conjunction with a sizeable fleet it is 
probably worth half a dozen battleships 
within the radius of 2,000 miles and it 
doesn’t wear out in 20 or 25 years. 


THE NAVY WE SHOULD HAVE 

The fundamental naval policy of the 
United States as promulgated by the Navy 
Department is to create and maintional 
policies and commerce and to guard the 
continental and overseas possessions of 
the United States. There has been no af- 
firmative confirmation of this policy by 
either the executive or the Congress. 

This country has certain — traditional 
policies such as the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Open Door in China and Freedom of the 
Seas, but interpretation of 
from time to time and the Navy has never 
been able to get a political estimate of the 
situation from the State Department up- 
on which to base its own naval estimates. 
Therefore it has gone to the treaties and 
seeks to maintain a Navy second to none 
and in conformity with treaty provisions. 

The treaties are permissive. They set 
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engaged 





clase ef ile World War. In every confer-. 
ence the American position has been that 
we require 2 Navy as strong as any other 
Power. 

Behind that position is more than mere 
pride in the biggest and best. The real 
reasons are considerations based on geo- 
graphical position (among other things, 
two coasts to defend with one Navy), the 
number and wealth of population, the 
value and world-wide distribution of sea 
borne trade, protection of distant posses- 
sions and strategically vital positions in 
Hawaii and the Canal Zone, maintain a 
Navy sufficient to support the national 
and the traditional . policies heretofore 
mentioned. 

In the last. analysis, it is the nation not 
the Navy that needs the ships. 

The cost of replacing a treaty Navy once 
it is achieved, as Senator Hale’s estimates 
show, is about a billion and three quarters 
dollars spread out over a period of eigh- 
teen or nineteen years—about a hundred 
million a year. 

The cost of operating our present Navy 
runs a little over three hundred millions 
of dollars a year. There is no doubt that 
the construction and operation costs of a 
full treaty Navy would exceed four hun- 
dred million dollars. This year the Navy 
is spending three hundred sixty millions, 

Admiral Sir Hugh Rodman, K. C. B., 
who commanded the division of American 
battleships that became part of the British 
Grand Fleet during the War, is fond of 
calling attention to the fact that this 
country goes nine tenths of the way in 
naval spending but balks at the last ten 
per cent. A second best navy, he Says, is 
like a second best hand in a game af 
poker. 

In the meantime the man in the street 
is apathetic and not a little confused when 
he has his attention drawn to the ques- 
tion. But if war should come again bate 
tleships would be ordered by the dozen, 
destroyers by the hundreds, and eagle 
boats by the gross and there would be 
spent in a day that is now saved in a 
year. At least, that is what happened 
last time. The direct military outlay of. 
this country in 586 days was $22,000,000,- 
000 or about $40,000,000 a day. 

It is the fasnion, however, to belittle 
the military profession. In all history, 
says an advertising best-mind, who would 
like $48,000,000 a year more in business 
for his profession to handle, not more 
than half a dozen generals knew their 
business. Maybe not. But they are no 
worse than the bankers, the industrialists, 
the statesmen and the advertising pro» 
fession. : 

They, not the military, can be blamed 
for the six millions of men and women 
pounding the sidewalk in search of work 
today. At least the military have to pass 
periodical examinations as to their fit- 
ness, which is more than the advertising 
men, or the industrialists or the bankers 
have to do. ; 


WAR OF THE REVOLUTION 
The colonies had no Nayy at. the be~ 
ginning of the Revolution. In the course 
of the war several colonies gave commis- 


* sions or granted letters of marque to mer- 


chant captains who armed sailing ships 
and engaged in battle. The first ship 
bought by the Continental Congress was 
th , then at Philadelphia. It 
poe fitted out and captained by John Pau} 
ones. 

Later he obtained other and larger ves< 
sels—e. g. the Bon Homme Richard—and 
carried on a war on English commerce, as 

English were 
in a continental war and did not 
spare much of their Navy to aid theig 


Please turn. to page fourteen 
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From Plain ‘Talk Magazine 


(By Permission) 
By WALTER PARKER 


The World War bankrupted most éf the 
peoples of the earth, but the fact did not 
become obvious until the fall of 1929, be- 
cause between 1917 and 1929 the United 
States loaned literally tens of billions 
abroad and at the same time solid billions 
worth of merchandise into foreign mar- 
kets more than normally would have been 


gold. 

Gn this way the United States changed 
from’ a debtor to a creditor. nation, but 
made no preparation whatever for the 
change in economic status. 

Instead, the United States brought over 
from its debtor to its creditor nation en- 
vironment all of the regulatory boards, 
bureaus, commissions and activities, which 
had been developed in a prosperous and 
careless period, plus an augmented control 
over government and general policy by the 
salaried beneficiaries of government waste 
and extravagant spending. 

Higher customs tariffs, additional regu- 
lation, nostrums of the Farm Board va- 
riety, increased cost of government, gov- 
ernment loans to insistent groups, fol- 
lowed as a futile effort by Congress to 
jegislate prosperity into being again. 

__ Meanwhile, reciprocal trade has all but 
Gisappeared,-as the great nations, led by 
the United States, have built higher and 
higher tariff walls, and credit has become 
More. and -more restricted as the nations 
face increasing difficulties in meeting 
kheir obligations; unemployment increases. 

The tax payers now know they can no 
fonger support government on the extrav- 
agant scale to which it has become accus- 
tomed, but the beneficiaries of govern- 
ment waste seem unwilling to ae ground 
60 long as new bond issues can be floated. 
_ While the politicians and salary bene- 
{ ficiaries of government waste are search- 
¢ ing for new methods of extracting tax 
monies from the people in order to sustain 
extravagant spending on futile and worse 
than useless bureaus, boards, commissions 
‘and meddlesome governmental activities, 
the people who pay the bills have at last 
begun to organize so as to take things in- 
ko their own hands. 

Tax payers’ leagues and committees are 
mow being set up all over the country. 
‘The world is not coming to an end. It still 
has plenty of resources. It can support, 
in comparative comfort, several times its 
present population. 

Latin America, with enormous resources, 
‘awaits development. So does Africa. A 
‘billion dark skinned people are fighting, 
‘not to push the white man —n but to 
‘increase their own earning and purchas- 
ing capacity. 

Ug Chemistry, the telephone, telegraph and 
radio, the motor car and airplane, electri- 
wet. cal power and labor saving machines—all 
+ eee capable of hugely helping the human race, 
have not been ag nee in so fog as 
their benefits may be passed on to the 

asses. 

A few races were privileged races. They 
became wasteful, extravagant and care- 
Jess. The props that held up the system 
~ gps which they relied have fallen away. 

So stepped in privilege were they that 
they believed that prosperity belonged to 
as an inherent right and not as an 
earned reward for sound thinking and 
far-seeing action, accompanied by justice 
to mankind in general. 

This belief persists. Hence the nos- 
trums, palliatives and attempts to legislate 
prosperity back into being, and the re- 
fusal of government and business to look 
the facts squarely in the face, and turn 

: ..- “f@- economic sanity for the answer. 
tIn war between nations which should 
=. have worked in economic harmony the 
world wasted its substance, physical, fi- 
manciai, industrial and commercial, and in 
the process destroyed the purchasing 
power of hundreds of millions of people. 
' By lending tens of billions to other na- 
tions, the United States was able to sell 
Fi ged mounting surplus products, at 
prices, into its own markets and in- 
e —— of other exporting nations. 
Ukipble te repay the tens of billions of 
borrowed money, the nations of the world 
could borrow no more from the United 
States; hence could buy no more from the 
Pnited States. 

And then “ihe most prosperous nation 
on earth” found itself loaded up with sour 
foreign securitics, and with inadequate 
market outicts for the surplus products 
which had increased, through extraordin- 
ey encouragement, ¢o a monster. volume. 
} Sv here we sre with foreign markets 
farzcly closed to us, with working and in- 
westing capital greatly reduced: as a Te- 
sult of sour foreign lcens, security de- 
clines, and business chaos; unemploy- 
mnt nationwide and grewing. pe 

Usascifish, understanding, far-visioned 
@nd nulitant leadership out of the mess 
is licking e 

Inte our creditor nation status we have 
treught wl the extravagant costs that 
gorcrnment, business aud private life were 
abie te dcvelop during a period of world 
recori breaking ag el plus ali the 











































































Jatcry. evs political trains were able to 













sH FUTILE FARM BOARD 
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devise at a time when huge profits, mon- 
re-}| tempt. te 


ster increment and utter care 


Economic sanity should have prompted 


creditor nation status. 


debts, impossible of payment, needed open 


threatened. by nationalism and barriers| and cariot appear. The way out. lies in 
against imports resulting from the burden} another ‘direction, if the economic system $13.56 
of international debt, required joint con-| under which we live, and which we. think 
ference, agreement and understanding be-| we understand, is to survive. ° 

tween the nations. Wholesome business, 


meet the new conditions imposed by our} adversely affected by the change in ec- 1890 1928 
International } onomic conditions.  - Watered oo es = $4.61 $33.12 
Under these circumstances, a remedy} State _____________-_- 1.22 15.24 
minded consideration. Reciprocal trade,} for the ills of the time has not appeared,| Local _____.._______-_ 1.13 56.84 


se ae a 7 


The Uni 


Statés Made no serious at-| State .....-.-. 77,000,000  1,826,000.000 
uce costs of governmént;to a} Local _..__.--- 487,000,000  6,813,000,000 


duced the pain of taxation to a minimum.| practical basis, but sought new methods 
of extracting additional billions from tax] Per Capita Expenditures by Government 


us to make far-reaching readjustments to} payers whose sources of income had been 





Some High Points of Federal 


Government costs—national, state and Expenditures 


hard_hit by world depression and by the local—must be reduced to essentials. 1913 1928 


rather sudden change from debtor 


creditor status by the United States, need- “oe 
thin freed 2 activities must go. Government attitude 
od, shove a& ol eee om from toward wholesome enterprise must be} Ind. Establish- 


meddling, and encouragement. 


But here is what happened: The United : 
States raised its tariff barriers against | “"¢ouragement in every way. 
imports. Other nations followed the lead. 


earth 


to Many bureaus, boards, commissions and} Regular De- 


changed to one of sympathy, help and ments: ...... 3,100,000 
Debt Service . 47,000,000 


Control of government must be taken 


Board 
Ecnomic sanity must prevail, if we 





1890 1928 
Federal ...--- $291,000,000 $3,9'70,000,000} nomic law will answer that question. 


$105,20 


partments ~_$672,000,000 $1,787,000,000 


1,308,900,000 
1,051,600,000 


away from the salary beneficiaries of|. In 1929 the record is even worse, for 
rum mee k neeg ronal p~ Sow ae waste and extravagance and placed in the} in that year the per capita cost of gov- 
in the path of the normal machinery of| hands of patriots. Gooperation and ac- ernment in the United States exceeded 
trade, and succeeded only in discouraging | Cord between the United States and the} $107. The most obvious and futile waste 
world consumption of the United States} nations of the world must be developed 
grown cotton and wheat, and in increasing | for reciprocal benefits. 
world consumption of foreign grown cot y 
ton and wheat. The United States turn-| would avoid the painful route of economic 
ed to nostrums and palliatives, and wasted| attrition. Here is a simple record of the} have a clear right to form and operate all 
additional billions, in the face of failure,| mounting costs of government, which the 
by all Europe, to succeed by such methods.| tax payers can no longer afford to ignore: 
After two years of the Farm Board United wheat are to be marketed through mer- 
States Cotton is the cheapest cotton on 


of public monies is the Federal Farm 


The Farm Board issue is not whether 
there shall be cooperatives: The farmers 








the cooperatives they may desire. Nor is 
the issue whether the farmers’ cotton and 


chant-distributors or cooperatives. Eco- 































up. 








Degenoas tinkering bureaus, boards, com-| 
5, «OverLIneat activities and regu-} B 


ton had Cornwallis bottled up in the : 
Yorktown peninsula, it was a French fleet ata eum bear eo a 
under DeGrasse that prevented Corn- 


1812 


These six frigates, about forty guns] were the following ships in the American 
and eleven sloops, twelve to eighteen guns,} Navy, built and building: 
were broken out in the War of 1812. Mc- 


and SPANISH WAR 
After ao — a et -s Spain, ee 
the undeclared war with France and after} U States Navy warcraft in- 
a’ successful campaign against the Medi- cluding 22 torpedo boats some of which 
terranean pirates these ships were tied were still building. Merchant ships were 
Jefferson and Madison, remember, 
inclined to pacifism. 


> 
; around Detroit. OO dS oe SS ee 25,779 tons 
Our Navy Brilliant duels were won by American S aneciel clam. =. 3,480 tons 
ships on the high seas, but after the first 6 auxiliary cruisers ....--- 35,837 tons 
eee few months of the war American trade| 37 torpedo boats --.-_-----. 5,722 tons 
(Continued from page nine) stagnated to the point that’ coastal waters| 16 destroyers ..-.....-----. 6,895 tons 
army in America could not be used. Sugar from Louisi- S SURIARTINEG: nsec nun 961 tons 
’ : anna to Baltimore had to go by ox-cart.} —— omnensenntstion 
At the critical juncture, when Washing-| his was at a time when England had her| 165 combatant vessels ____-_- 566,545 tons 


WORLD WAR 


34 battleships 
32 cruisers 

74 destroyers 
had 8,500 officers and 56,500 men in the 39 submarines 
Navy. 17 miscellaneous 


196 Total Combatant Ships 


were unserviceable and 27 out of commis- 


36 battleships 
31 cruisers 
added but in all only 150 armed naval 368 destroyers 
vessels were in commission during the war. 101 submarines 

A considerable building program was in- ; 40 miscellaneous 
augurated, however, and by 1901 there — 

576 Combatant Ships 








Donough built enough of a Navy on Lake 8 armored cruisers ~..-.~.- 100,215 tons} 000 officers and 78,000 men in 1916 to 
Champlain to prevent Prevost’s invasion} 1 ram —_--_-.-...-.-_----.. 2,215 tons} 25,000 officers and 450,000 men at the 
through New York State and Perry built 6 double-turret monitors ..._-- 26,104| time of the armistice. It now numbers 
enough on Lake Erie to stop the British} 13 single turret monitors .... 30,406 tons} a little over 5,000 line officers and 79,000 
there, after the American debacle on land{| 27 tinarmored vessels ....__- 111,007 tons! men. 


According to the Armaments Year Book 
A When Lincoln took office in 1861 the} 1931 of the League of Nations the United 
= oe his receiving reinforce-| pnited States had 90 vessels, of which 21] States had in 1913: 


In the late 1790’s American trade was} sion. There were 1457 officers and 17,600 
molested by the British, French and Bar-} men. At the end of the war the North 
bary pirates. Congress had built six frig- 
ates as good as any warships in existence. 
The Constitution—“Old Ironsides” 


the Constellation are still afloat. 
By 1919 the numbers had changed to: 


During the World War the personnel 
i ....llU eee 217,924 tons} of the United States Navy grew from 4,- 
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FARMERS REVOLT 
ON FARM BOARD 


Secretary Hyde Assailed 
By Many Witnesses 
At Hearing 





KANSAS CITY, Mo.—A “grass 
roots” revolt in the agricultural 
region against the farm board 
and Secretary Hyde of the de- 
partment of agriculture was bared 
Tuesday before the Shannon con- 
gressional committee hearing in- 
vestigating protests of business 
against governmental — competi- 
tion. 

“Let congress kick hell out of 
the farm board and we will get 
some real-farm relief’ was only 
one of the milder cures suggested 
by the farmer witnesses. It was 
charged by witnesses that the 
farm board was created in re- 
sponse to “howling of political 
mourners, and the farmers never 
did want the board.” 

“The farmers never asked for 
government aid in their business, 
but now they are asking relief; 
relief from the farm board and 
Secretary. Hyde,’ declared. Leo 
Wilson, La Harpe, Kan., farmer, 
stockman and grain dealer. ‘We 
got farm board relief and then 
prices collapsed. Our taxes are 
now twice as much as we make. 
We have tried it, it has failed; 
why not abolish it. Can you sug- 
gest any logical reason for con- 
tinuing it,” 

Cox Promises Legislation 

Representative E. E. Cox, 
Georgia, member of the commit- 
tee told the witness, there would 
be vo proposed with that 
goal. 

Tuesday’s protest was a parade 
of witnesses actually engaged in 
production of farm crops. They 
testified in shost sleeves, their 
faces bronzed from the hot suns 
that shine on the wheat fields. 
They were positive in their testi- 
mony the farming industry is op- 
posed to continuation of agricul- 
ture marketing act. i 

E. J. Smiley, Topeka, Kan., sec- 
retary of Kansas grain dealers as- 
sociation declared “95 per cent of 
the farmers are against the farm 
board and demand its abolish- 
ment.” 

Describes Huge Damage 

Fred C. Hoose, vice president 
Norris Grain Company, said the 
damage the farm board had done 
to the farmer was “simple as 
multiplication table. “It held 1930 
wheat and when the farmers’ 1931 
crop came on the market, the 
board offered old wheat abroad at 
lower prices, thus forcing the 
farmers wheat at home down- 
ward” he said. “My farm handled 
an average of 12,000,000 bushels 
for export from gulf ports. We 
could only get 2,000,000 last year, 
retired from the business, and now 
are left high and dry with a mil- 
lion bushels still im the warehouse 
in Galveston. and don’t know 
what we will do with it. 

“I have been in the grain bus- 
iness thirty-five yéars and know 
pretty well the personnel of the 
men in charge of the farm board 
agencies. I do not consider them 
capable of operating the markets.” 

Mrs. Ida _Watkinds, Sublette, 
Kans., who farms 4,500 acres of 
wheat and is the largest woman 
farmer in the _ world, arrived 
Tuesday to testify. 

“I am holding my wheat yet 
and cussing the farm board,’ she 
said. “If we hadn’t listened to 
Alexander Legge, three years ago 
and added to our granaries, we 
would be better off. I am down 
here to help kick the devil out of 
the farm board. I have always 
been a Republican, but I am go- 
ing to vote for Roosevelt. I have 
always been a strict dry; but that 
hasn’t worked either, so I guess 
you could call me a wet now.” 

Parson Cites One Example 
A. Parson, manager of the 
Farmers Co-operative Grain Com- 
Pany, Hardtner, Kans., told how 
the farm board tried to run his 
co-operative out of business, al- 
though affiliated with it. 

“It was my idea the board was 
formed to help co-operatives,” he 
said. “We had an elevator in 
Hardiner, and the farm board 
agency came in and set up an- 
other elevator in competition with 
us.. I estimate its operation last 
year cost $2,000 and the revenue 
was $600. That is an example of 
government in business.” 

Other farmer witnesses told 
how prices had been ruined by 
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PARASITES CAUSE 
OF MUCH TROUBLE 


Infested Animals Should 
Be Given Treatment 
And Isolated 


Parasite trouble begins to be 
serious in July or August, if prop- 
er precautions have not been 
taken. Watch for them, and if 
your animals “don’t do _ well”, 
suspect parasites of being the 
cause. It is probably due to poor 
breeding, poor feeding, or para- 
sites, and if you are sure it isn’t 
the first two, it is probably the 
last. If your sheep, calves or pigs 
have a husky cough, look out for 
lungworms. Infested animals 
should be isolated and. given nurs- 
ing treatment. 

Unthrifty dogs, especially pups, 
may be wormy. Pale linings of 
the mouth and eyelids are an in- 
dication of hookworms. Dogs 
with tapeworms may be a menace 
to you and your livestock. 

The best protection against 
worms and coccidiosis in _ young 
animals is obtained by the great- 
est possible cleanliness and sani- 
tation, the raising of young stock 
on clean areas or in clean build- 
ings away from older animals and 
areas used by them, and by 
sound feeding procedures. Good 
results are reported in connection 
with coccidiosis in chicks from 
the use of a mash containing 40 
per cent. dry skim milk. High 
vitality is an aid in protecting 
animals against many parasites 
and good feeding practice builds 
up an animal’s condition. Vita- 
mins appear to be of value in pro- 
tecting animals against certain 
worm infestations, and the feeds 
should contain these - essential 
substances. 


FOR POTATO DISEASES 


For common scab, black scurf, 
rhizoctonia and blackleg of po- 
tatoes, mix 4 ounces of corrosive 
sublimate and 2 quarts of hot 
water and mix this with 30 gal- 
lons of cold water. Immerse seed 
potatoes in this solution for 1% 
hours. Then take them out and 
dry them when they will be ready 
for planting. The solution weak- 
ens with use, therefore, after each 
batch of potatoes is taken out add 
corrosive sublimate in the propor- 
tion of 1 ounce to each 30 gallons 
of water. Prepare an_ entirely 
fresh solution after treating four 
lots. 

















Secretary Hyde’s farm board and 
voiced their belief that wheat 
would be selling much higher now 
without the farm board. Some 
witnesses testified it their belief 
that the farm board had caused 
tariff value walls to be raised 
against America. 








Unfair Newspapers 


In this column will appear 
the names of those newspapers 
which have published discrimi- 
nating articles about our as- |- 
sociation as per Section 2 and 
3 of Article 13. If you hear of 
others, send us’the clippings. 


uscatine Journal, Musca- 
tine, Iowa. 

Davenport Democrat, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


Ottumwa Courier, Ottumwa 
lowa. 

Wallace Farmer and iowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, Ia. 


The first three are published 
by the Lee Syndicate, which al- 
so publishes the Kewanee, IIL.. 
Star-Courier, Mason City 
Globe Gazette, Lincoln, Neb., 
Star and papers at Madison, 
Wis., LaCrosse, Wis., and. Han- 





stock boom was something 
phenomenon. 


to follow. 


inflate the price of hogs. 


market. 
the packers.—The Nation. 





The Rise In Hog Prices 


Hog prices have been rising for months. 
some of our more optimistic observers this is taken as 
an almost certain sign of returning prosperity. 
case, as a New York Times dispatch from Chicago put 
it ,the livestock boom “is causing the western farmer to 
smile again.” We earnestly wish that this were true, 
that the farmer had reason to smile, and that the live- 


Unhappily, the signs point another way. 
For one thing, the price of hogs has its economic basis 
in the price of corn; when one goes up the other is sure 
But for the last few months the price of corn 
has been failing. This suggests that some temporary, 
perhaps unhealthy, factor has entered the situation to 
Indeed, the Times. disclosed 
the rea] cause in the same dispatch: 


‘When prices were lowest early in the spring apparently 
no one wanted cattle, hogs, or sheep. Farmers were broke 
or so nearly so that they were almost panicky in trying to 
sell their livestock to pay rent, mortgages, and other ex- 
penses. It was said to be one of the best cleanouts' the in- 
dustry has known in years.” 


In other words, the farms were virtually stripped 
of their marketable livestock. When they had nothing 
left to sell ,the price of hogs quite naturally began to go 
up. But who has been profiting by this 
rise? Surely not the farmers who had to sell on a panic 
If anyone is in a position to profit, it must be 


Among 


In any 


more than a _ temporary 


tremendous 











Seeks To Abolish 
Agriculture Dept. 





BRYAN, O.—A resolution ask- 
ing congress to abolish the federal 
department of agriculture to help 
balance the budget was passed by 
Farmers Grange meeting» here. 
The abolishment of the Depart- 
ment would mean the dismissal 
of 20,000 employes and the saving 
of a quarter billion dollars, the 
organization contends. “The 
farmers would be in no worse con- 
dition than at present if Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hyde with all 
his helpers were sent home and 
states allowed to take care of ag- 
riculture in their own way,” the 
resolution declared. 





Choose your friends wisely; 


test your friends well. 





British Wheat Act 
Needed By Farmers 





Here’s an item which should 
interest the farmers of the mid- 
dle west. 

The wheat act which was put 
through the house of commons 
last May by an extremely con- 
servative government will enable 
British farmers to obtain a guar- 
anteed price of more than $1 a 
bushel for their wheat. 

This is 40 cents a bushel more 
than wheat is selling for in Liver- 
pool, and is probably 60 cents a 
bushel more than the average 
American farmer will receive for 
his wheat this year. - 

If John Bull can do it, why not 
Uncle Sam?—Labor. 





ECONOMY AFFECTS’ 
U. S. FARM BOARD 


40 Per Cent Of Employeg 
Put On Indefinite — 
Furloughs 








WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
Federal Farm Board is placing 40, 
per cent of its personnel, recent-, 
ly totaling about 350 persons, on. 
indefinite furlough and estabe, 
lishing a five-day week for the 
remainder, according to informa, 
tion made available at the Board’s, 
office. The following additional 
information was provided: 

In addition to these moves, the 
Board finds it may be forced ta 
resort to administrative furloughs? 
This will provide opportunity for, 
employes to have vacations, withe 
out pay, despite use of the legis 
lative furlough in the elimina 
tion of Saturady work. The first’ 
Saturday without work was July, 

23. 


The Board will try to keep its 
expenditures as nearly as possible 
in line with its appropriation,’ 
which was reduced about 45 per, 
cent at the last session of Cone 
gress. Use of the legislative fur<' 
lough, that is, adoption of the 
five-day week, and the indefinite 
furlough for about 40 per cent of, 
the staff left the Board at abou§ 
the limit of its appropriation, so 
that administrative Tostocne 
mentioned were necessary to keep 
within the funds available. 

Unless the additional adminise 
trative furloughs were adopted} 
the Board felt that it would . be 
necessary to establish additional 
indefinite furloughs. It regard 
ed the administrative . furlough; 
which permit vacations, as being 
more desirable than leaving off 
more personnel indefinitely. “a 





HOW TO KEEP APPLES A 
LONG TIME 

Select sound, firm and unina 
jured apples. Melt wax and 
emerse apples in melted wax un« 
til they are entirely covered. Rea 
move and let wax harden on ap« 
ples and store away without 
breaking wax -covering. Apples 
treated this way have been known 
to keep in perfectly prime, juicy 
condition for more than sig 
months. 
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FARMERS! 





Together and Join 


UJ. FB. 
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F. A. 


All farmers should belong to the United Farm Federation of America 
to gain their rightful power. Only 25 per cent of the farmers are or- 
ganized. You can help us to organize 100 per cent if you join today. 


Dues only $10 yearly. You may use produce or post dated checks ‘to 


JOIN NOW 


UNITED FARM FEDERATION of AMERICA 


NORMAN BAKER, Muscatine, 1a. 
Secretary 
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From Plain Talk Magazine 
bs {By Permission) 


Plain Talk is an independent but 
un-neutral magazine. It will support 
no individual for public office unless 
that individual is indubitably tied up 
‘with an issue of prime importance to 
‘the public. 

The case of Mrs. Annie Riley Hale 
ef California, candidate for the United 
States Senate, comes under that cate- 
‘gory for two reasons. The clearest cut 
fissue of her platform is “Medical 
¥reedof.” If elected Mrs. Hale will 
urge in the United States Senate the 
ight of the sick to get well, the right 
of drugless healing cults te heal their 
'85 per cent of the American people 
‘without molestation from the medical 
trust. _She will urge curtailment of 

reactionary and drawback activi- 
ties of the American Medical Associa- 
jtion and divorce of this non-essential 
\ group from all government depart- 
gments and independent bureaus. 

The second reason is that, if suc- 
«sessful in the August Democratic pri- 
amary, she will probably oppose Sena- 
tor Shortridge in the general election 
fia Nevember, with an excelient chance | 

. ef burying him under the avalanche 
of votes which are ready te be cast 
against President Hoover and all of 
his disciples—of which Sen. Shortridge 
is an enthusiastic member. 

In this article Mrs. Hale tells how 
aid why she is running for the United 
States Senate. 

By ANNIE RILEY HALE 


Tt seems to be an American tradition 
that almost any sort of a man may sit in 
the United States Senate. It has hap- 
pened, you will recall, that some even 
have: been too hastily selected had later 
te be thrown out as unfit, and this caused 
puzzled wonderment in some: quarters 
about certain others who were allowed to 
remain. 

Nevertheless, when a woman aspires to 
sitiin among the solons—unless she be 
wafted in on a gallant gesture as_ the 
widow or daughter of a deceased law-giver 
=a decent regard for the opinion of 
mankind” seems to demand that she 
m&ke some adequate explanation or apol- 
ogy for her temerity. - 

i Perhaps I can ease the tension a bit 
en the score of audacity in my own case, 
by saying that I lived in Washington once 
fer several years and while there, I did 
a@ ‘kind of research work for certain mem- 
bers of the House and Senate — digging 
out material from the Congressional Li- 
brary for their speeches. Those who were 
too busy—or too lazy—to do it for them- 
selves, were disposed to pay generously 
for such service, and I was glad of the 
opportunity thus presented to add to the 
slender income on. which I was striving to 
rear and educate two small boys. 

Probably on the principle that no man 
is ‘said to be a hero to his valet, the close- 
up view of Congressional dignitaries af- 
forded me in this work may partially ac- 
count for my lack of reverential awe for 
either the office or its occupants. For 
one ‘thing, you see, until I passed the in- 
formaticn on to them, they didn’t know 
‘as much as I on those particular subpects; 
and on other counts I learned that these 
men who make our laws, and in other 
ways swing our national destinies, are 
very human—in all respects of like in- 
firmities with ourselves. 

This does not mean at all that there 
were not many able and highly trained 
experts in the Federal Congress. There 
were then, as there are now, and as there 
haye always been, eminent jurists, skilled 
financiers and experts on banking and 
currency, as well as specialists on the 
framing of tariff schedules. é 

But all this array of legal talent, bus- 
iness acumen and learned state-craft was 
not able to keep us out of the most de- 
structive war in history—with which as a 
nation, we were told on very high author- 
ity, we had no concern. Nor have these 
mighty legislative giants in our highest 
law-making body been able to avert from 
us ‘the national disgrace of having our 
fair land spotted with bread-lines and 
soup-kitchens—not for the normally idle 
and shiftless, but for honest, willing work- 
ers; while millions tramp the streets and 
highways in a hopeless quest for “leave 
to toil,” and millions more are starving in 
*the richest country in the world.” 

This state of affairs suggests to the 
plain, ordinary understanding of the av- 
erage citizen, that probably some other 
qualities are needed in our highest legis- 
lative councils than those we have been 
accustomed to regard as essentials for 


rship. 
Perhaps a little motherly or grand- 
gmotherly counsel mingled with the tra- 
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ditional masculine state-craft might bring 
about better results for the people who 
toil and spin, and~are expected to keep 
the home fires burning whether the fuel 
supplies run low or not. Too much at- 
tention has been paid to the material 
and spectacular things in national life, 
and not enough to the human side of 
government. 

I have never been one ‘of those who 
imagine that. women on the whole, are 
any better, any- more humane, or more 
spiritual in their thinking or outlook, than 
men as a whole; for I am an individualist 
and believe that everything in the final 
analysis comes back to the individual— 
whether man or woman. 

But I also believe in occupational psy- 
chology; and because woman’s work in the 
main is concerned with the home and 
with the care of the young and the help- 
less—I am speaking now of real women, 
mothers and grandmothers—a woman 
legislator should normally be better able 
to visualize the effects of various legis- 
lation upon individual lives. 

No woman, I take it, who had struggled 
against economic odds to bring up child- 
ren single-handed from babyhood, or to 
‘care for old parents, could ever be oblivi- 
ous of the struggles of the working classes, 
hor indifferent to legislation affecting 
their interests. No mother who had ever 
tucked her own little boys in bed and 
kissed them goodnight with a prayer in 
her heart for the future years, could ever 
vote to send other mothers’ sons into the 
cannon’s racuth. 

Other things being equal, therefore, the 
woman legislator should be better able to 
grasp a truth so generally ignored by our 
male governors—that the end-all and be- 
all of government is not to amass wealth 
and trade; to build etreat railroads and 
waterways, and pile up armaments for so- 
called “national defense”; but the primary 
object of all government is to give the 
weak some -protection against their na- 
tural. oppressors—their~ physical and fi- 
nancial superiors; and its highest goal— 
now and always—should be to-.bring the 
greatest possible amount of individual 
well-being and joy of living, into the in- 
dividual lives of men, women and -child- 
ren. 
This ideal of government, women should 
be better able to visualize and realize, I 
think, because while men will » always 
know more than women—class for class 
and type for type— we will always feel 
more acutely, and it is feeling, rather than 
reason or knowledge, that furnishes the 
dynamic incentive to action. 

Every woman knows how to get things 
done, even tho’ she may not have the re- 
motest idea of the technical details. She 
can supply the moral suasion to set the 
ball rolling and keep it rolling until it 
reaches the goal. Of course, some people 
call this nagging, but even so; it brings 
results. It works with -the “old man” in 
the home, and I don’t see why it wouldn’t 
work with him in’ government. 

Even now, in the country’s sore eco- 


nomic plight, with our Chief Executive, 


his Cabinet and the Congress running 
around in circles, a few wise motherly 
women in their midst—who were not 
simply occupants of complimentary seats 
—might quite conceivably help to bring 
order out of the present chaos. 

For I do not believe for a moment that 
it is any lack of knowledge, or vision, or 
trained intelligence, among our lawmak- 
ers and rulers that is causing the trouble. 
I think it is the lack of faith and courage 
to put into effect the things which they 
see quite clearly ought to be done; and 
all they need, is a little gentle, determined 
feminine prodding to make ’em do it! 

These observations however,I am fully 
aware, only ring the changes on the com- 
monplaces respecting the scope and power 
of womanly. influence, and offer no ex- 
cuse whatever for my. entering the race 
for the senatorship from California; inas- 
much as they apply equally to many other 
women, some of whom‘ no doubt excel me 
in womanly tact and persuasiveness, and 
even in the gentle art of nagging—tho’ I 
confess to some skill with this immemorial 
feminine weapon when occasion demands 
its use. 

But not for any of the aforesaid consid- 
erations, would I have chosen to enter an 
arduous political contest where the lies 
of battles—already drawn—show such 
tremendous odds in money and political 
finesse on the. side of my opponent. One 
motive, and one only, has impelled me to 
this step, and that is to bring into the 
political arena—and the world’s attention 
—a new issue of human rights and Con- 
stitutional liberty, the issue of MEDICAL 
FREEDOM, upon the same basis and with 
the same Constitutional guarantee as re- 

freedom 
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It is most lamentable that the “Fathers 
of the Republic”, who saw so clearly the 
abuses that would arise from permitting a 
man’s political conduct to be influenced 
by his religious adviser, and provided very 
carefully in the organic law for “separa- 
tion of church and state’, did not also 
sense the greater abuses inherent in politi- 
cal conduct influenced—not to say dic- 
tated—by the “family doctor’, and did 
not place in that immortal document, our 
Federal Constitution, a like provision for 
the “separation of medicine and state”. 


This provision, one of their number, 
Benjamin Rush, himself a physician and 
founder of Rush Medical College in Chi- 
cago, sought to have inserted, as he fore- 
saw the dangers inhering in unchecked 
medical control of a community. 

But Rush’s warning went unheeded, 
and in consequence, there has grown up 
in this supposedly free country, the un- 
democratic, un-American institution of 
state-sponsored medicine, for which there 
is no better warrant in the spirit and in- 
tent—if not the letter—of the American 
system of government than for a4 state- 
sponsored religion. Belief in medical 
dogma is as much a matter of personal 
bias and preference as belief in religious 
dogma. 

There are in this country now several 
systems of drugless healing, which have 
established themselves with large follow- 
ings—not only without any assistance 
from the state but in the face of drastic 
persecutions by the older, so-called ‘“reg- 
ular” school of medicine. - 

When talking in their medical journals 
—which laymen generally do not read— 
the “regulars” admit the loss of about 
half the American population from their 
standard to these newer “Cults’—as they 
term them. No matter. what they-call 
them, nor ‘what the regulars and their 
adherents may think of the drugless. sys- 
tems the fact is that they are her, and 
earning their livelihoods upon the patron- 
age of willing patients. This is pretty 
nearly axiomatic evidence of the failure 
of the “regulars” to satisfy the sick world 
which leaned on them so heavily through 
many centuries. 

And here are a few more fundamentals 
which it would seem might engage the at- 
tention of our law-makers: The right of 
the sick to get well by any method they 
choose; the right of the individual who 
has committed no crime, to the control of 
his own body; to say what shall be done 
to it in sickness and health, and to select 
his own method of health-promotion or 
disease-prevention. 

This, it would seem, is the most basic of 
all human right—the denial of which con- 
stitutes chattel slavery, and an absence 
of all rights. 

To concede the individual's right to se- 
lect his own therapy, however, is to con- 
cede the right of the therapist of his 
choice to minister to him. But this was 
strenuously denied both publicly and pri- 
vately during many years, and is still 
denied in public institutions. 

Thus we have in this country’ the 
strange anomaly of a government resting 
primarily on “no taxation without repre- 
sentation”, yet excluding from such tax- 
supported institutions as hospitals, pris- 
ons, jarmy-camps, asylums, workmen’s 
compensation bureaus, etc., the legalized 
practitioners of the drugless schools of 
healing and their patients—constituting 
a large body of tax-payers—at the arro- 
gant behest of medical over-lords who are 
themselves violators of our Anti-Trust 
laws. 

And not only is the medical monopoly 
of every branch of the Public Health Serv- 
ice absolute and complete, but through its 
domination of this large public agency, 
the American Medical Association likewise 
dominates the. public schools, public li- 
braries and public charities, colleges and 
churches to a great extent, the press, and 
the radio, chambers of commerce and wo- 
men’s clubs, and finally maintains a 
strangle-hold on the Federal and most of 
the State Governments. 

Regardless of what may be one’s per- 
sonal attitude toward the therapeutic side 
of “Regular” medicine, it would seem 
that these far-reaching ramifications of 
any special-privilege group — and where 
else does the perfect flower of special- 
privilege bloom so luxuriantly as in the 
medical profession?—might awaken seri- 
ous concern in the breasts of all thought- 
ful citizens. 

Yet I was in Washington for ten weeks 
in the winter and spring of 1930 when the 
tariff bill was under discussion, and trusts 
of every description were called on the 
carpet—save the largest and most danger- 
ous of them all—the medical trust. No 
one dared breathe a word against a sys- 





tem which combines the absolution of an- 
cient despots, the stultifying superstitions 
of mediaeval priest-craft; with the worst 
features of modern commercial graft.” 


I sought out the chairman of the spe- 
cial committee investigating the trusts, 
and tried to show cause for inquiring into 
the political activities of organized, offi- 
cial medicine—something very different 
from your nice, kind, family doctor, who 
may be a very good sort as an individual. 
The investigating chairman refused point- 
blank to lift the lid from the medical 
“tea-pot” scandal, altho’ the suggestion 
was not apparently altogether new to him, 

He remarked after a pause: “Some time 
I may do that, but not now.” 

My next encounter with the medical 
mailed fist in Congress, was when I 
sought to have introduced a bill permit- 
ting the disabled veterans in Government 
hospitals who desired it, to have the serv- 
ices of a non-medical practitioner—Chiro- 
practic and Osteopathic treatments, spe- 
cifically. This I did at the request of 
some California veterans who felt their 
present disabilities were chiefly due to the 
over-zealous activities of the army-camp 
doctor’s hypodermic and ill-judged surgi- 
cal operations. 

The request for a change of treatment 
seemed all the more reasonable, in that 
the Government after the war had pro- 
vided training in some of the manipula- 
tive schools for certain ex-soldiers who 
wished it. With this in mind I made the 
round of the California delegation in Con- 
gress, who one and all promptly “pessed 
the buck” to Director Hines of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, with the statement: 

“No Congressman can sponsor any leg- 
islation pertaining to veterans that hasn’t 
first been okeyed by the Bureau.” 

Director Hines when approached, re- 
sponded in a way that exhibited the per- 
fect control of his office-by the A. M. A., 
and reflected the perfect faith of the 
regulars: ° 

“The Bureau has a responsibility to 
its beneficaries, which it is endeavor- 
ing to meet in a conscientious man- 
ner ... You will understand that the 
average patient would not be a com- 
petent judge of the proper therapy 
for the condition from which he is 
suffering. _Therefore it remains for 
the administrative head of the service 
to arrange for the treatment which 
these veterans shall receive . . . In its 
medical service to veterans the Bureau 
utilizes solely the methods of the regu- 
lar school of medicine, which is not 
only the largest numerically, but its 
methods are conscientiously believed 
to be the most modern, etc, etc, etc ... 

It would be administratively inadvis- 

able to attempt to recognize the ther- 

apeutic practices of these other groups. 

Once any particalar cult was recog- 

nized, there would he application for 

equal recognition from osteopaths, 

Christian Scientists, mechano-ther- 

apists etc . . . You will therefore un- 

derstand that in view of the above 
statement of existing conditions, I am 
unable to recommend any change in 

Bureau regulations relative to the 

treatment of its beneficaries. 

“Yours very truly, 

(signed) Frank T. Hines, Director.” 

It can be demonstrated by figures de- 
rived from the Surgeon-General’s owa 
reports that more American soldiers were 
killed and disabled by the army-camp 
doctor’s ministrations than by German 
guns and gas-bombs. Yet here we have 
the authoritative pronouncement from an 
official source, that while any civilian— 
even a near moron—who has the price, is 
permitted a free choice of healing systems, 
the “nation’s defenders” must continue to 
suffer under the one which is responsible 
for their present plight! 

And this because Director Hines “con- 
scientiously believes” it should be so; 
altho’ the U. S. Constitution forbids mak- 
ing faith a requisite qualification for hold- 
ing any public office or the performance 
of any public duty. 

During this same Washington sojourn, 
two bills were rail-roaded “through both 
houses of Congress—without even a roll- 
call—and hastily signed by the President. 
which greatly augmented the political 
power of regular medicine over all of our 
lives. The nature of the bills may be 
gauged by the fact that when they were 
rushed through Congress the same way 
in 1928, and brought before President 
Coolidge, he vetoed them; and ave as a 
season for veto, that these bills “give a 
military status to men supposed to be en- 
gaged in scientific research”’. 

But the final test of medical overlord- 
ism in the National Congress, came when 
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BETTER HEALTH 


The health of man should be 
guarded, as it is not guarded. 
How could health be guarded bet- 
ter than itis now Were man to 
live better he would be better. 
Were he to eat the right foods, 
he would be better. Were he to 
eat of vegetables, as his main sub- 
sistance through all the months 
of the year, he would be better 
in both body and mind. 

Were he to eat of only such 
foods as were ir. the proper con- 
dition, he would be better. The 
fresh vegetation is his best food 
for a life of health. Then with 
the eating of fresh vegetation, 
and water, it would be better for 
his health than anything that he 
has known before. A life of 
greater freedom from disease and 
more enduring. 

The vegetable and water plan 
of living is at hand and ready for 
his service without great cost. Is 
this plan of eating right, and 
when man will make up his mind 
to live by it, will his sickness be 
no more? 

Suppose this plan be given a 
fair try out. That is the way to 
test it. 


THE CHARM OF LIVING 


When you are well it is pleas- 
ant to live, when you are ill any 
pleasure there is in life is in the 
anticipation of being well again. 
The life as it is lived consists in 
getting well for a par+ of the time 
and much of the time of life is 
spent in the experience of some 
fcrm of sickness. 

When you are well, when you 
are healthy, what greater joy can 
any human being have? With 
your work, with your walk in the 
open air, with a light step, with no 
infirmity, with no rash ambitions, 
with no disease resident in your 
body, all is well. The great dis- 
tinction for every man is to keep 
the '-~. keep well, and thereby, 
succeed. 

How is it possible if you break 
the natural law to be well? How 
is it possible to be well if you do 
feed well?’ Your body is sensitive 
to its food, cooking vegetable food 
is best for it, a form which is 
suitable for nutrition, suitable for 
human tissue. 





' STOMACH DISORDERS 


The common source of human 

ills, one kind with another, among 
younger or older persons, has its 
beginning in the stomach. The 
stomach lining is delicate and 
sensitive and needs gentle treat- 
ment. Strong foods, strong 
drinks, sharp acids, rich foods, up- 
set the. stomach, if they are con- 
tinued long enough. 
_ Delicate as is the stomach it 
is able to stand hard usage, but 
in due time when it is far enough 
damaged, then trouble comes to 
its owner, who must keep it and 
live with it. Disease of the heart 
as well as disordered action of any 
organ of the body has its origin 
from impaired action of the sto- 
mach and intestines. 

Discomfort, nausea, dizziness, 
and loss of apetite, form the first 
symptoms of disordered health, 
later, worse symptoms appear, 
Such as prostrations, fevers, pain, 
and vomiting. From the mild dis- 
orders, one after another, come 
chronic, inflamatory changes in 
the mucus membranes of the sto- 
mach and bowels. « 

Stomach ulcers occur in all 
ages, male and female, if the 
stomach is abused for long enough 
time, ulcers of small size, pin 
point size, or larger, even large 
as the end of the finger, and 
larger. Ulcers form in the mucus 
membrane only, or deeper in the 
Stomach wall, even deep as the 
entire thickness of the stomach 
wall. 

No one can mistake the symp- 
toms, digestive disturbances and 
Pain. Pain need. never be mistak- 
en, if it be severe and frequent, it 
indicates chronic inflamation 
somewhere in the stomach or 
bowels, and a change of the diet 
can help the patient. The one, 
true treatment is simplified diet, 
using the common garden veget- 
ables, selected,, and. prepared by 
boiling, in :a,covered pan till soft. 


follows. 
sickness is registered in the cell 
life of the body, and the final for- 
feit is life itself. Death is too 
frequently a call long before the 
natural limitation of life is reach- 
ed, the penalty demanded by eter- 
nal law for careless living. 


hygienic treatment, true, simple, 
safe, is complete and at hand for 
any inquirer, but many there are 
who stick to a wrong plan of 
ing for the body. 
are who hasten to dope them- 
Selves, who are ready to submit to 
dangerous operations, and who in 
their impatience demand rash ex- 
perimental treatments. 


art in medical practice,:an art 
that is but ‘little understood, and 
but little used, is the art of pre- 
paring vegetable foods, properly. 





PURE FOOD 


Any hope of a world without 
disease must begin with the in- 
dividual who can live his life with- 
out disease. If a life without dis- 
ease is attainable its attainment 
turns’on the eating of proper 
food. The only foundation for 
health, and health is a reasonable 
birthright for every man, depends 
on the choice of what food a man 
eats. It is of little or no use to 
search for health outside of lines 
that are simple and available, one 
with another. 

The research laboratory has not 
discovered a substitute for food, 
neither has it discovered anything 
as good as food, either for a pre- 
ventive of disease or for the cur- 
ing of disease. It is unlikely that 
any future research in that di- 
rection has anything better in 
store to come out of the research 
laboratory. 

Vegetable food that comes to 
hand enclosed in its own peel or 
skin, from the soil in which it 
was grown, and such food is food 
of the least expense and with 
great nutritive value. The foods 
consist of those common garden 
roots, tubers, pulses, green stuffs, 
berries, grapes and fruits, and 
some accessory foods, such as are 
useful as seasoning, for use with 
the common vegetables at the 
time of eating. 





THE LIVER 


The liver is one of the most 
abused organs of the body, a 
dumping ground for the mixed 
fare of cooks, doctors, and others. 
It is even looked upon as a ne- 
cessary physical evil by some ex- 
perts.with a scientific flourish, 
which is not saying much for 
their knowledge of the liver. A 
good liver, of course, a well-be- 
haved liver is not one that is en- 
gorged with bad blood. 

Torpid liver, bilious liver, or in- 
flamed liver, is the natural out- 
come for such as eat wrongly and 
who fail to work off its bad ef- 
fects and which in due time clog 
the liver and other vital organs. 
In succession he endeavors to 
get a cure from liver pills, oils, 
and soon, all without good results, 
and. all the while the safe road to 
regain and keep a healthy liver 
is by the way of vegetable food. 











MIND AND BODY 
The intellect, since it represents 
the action of the brain, sometimes 
will produce mental results much 
superior to the bodily health. It 
will be reasonable to expect bet- 
ter things from a healthy brain 
associated with a healthy body. 
A complete co-ordination which 
renders it possible to live intelli- 
gently, pleasantly, and usefully, 
needs a healthy body, trained and 
developed to its limitation. Mind 
and body will serve it faithfully 
so long as we give them consider- 
ate care. 
Health of body and brain is at- 
tainable by ‘any person who will 
practice sensible hygiene, exer- 
cise, frugality, temperance, right 
eating, all depending upon the 
good health of childhood, and 
adolescence, for the basis of good 
health for the adult. 
When mistakes occur a forfeit 
Each forfeit in pain or 


















The literature on the value of 
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A BAD COLD 


Many people use white paper 
napkins for handkerchiefs when 












vegetables come nearest to safe 


no spreading 
germs should the laundress be a 
and healing treatments. One fine careless one. 
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VEGETABLE SALTS 
BEST FOR HEALTH| 





Iodine is in our food, onions, 

citrus fruits, tomatoes, berries, 
pes, rasins, and artichokes: 

Without sodium, digestion would 
bé at an end. Sodium is in pota- 
toes, beans, carrots, peas, par- 
Snips, radishes, spinach, peaches, 
figs, celery, and nuts. 

A good supply of potassium 
foods prevents hardening of arter- 
ies, joints, and muscles, and is a 
protection against a weak heart. 
As blood purifies, vegetables are 
in the front rank, better than 
any medicine one can buy. Grape- 
fruit,‘ pineapples, and strawber- 
ries, are best eaten: with sugar, if 
too tart. Why join those who are 
on beds of torture, when you can 
keep well by watching what goes 
down your neck? 

You need good bowel move- 
ments, but enemas should never 
be used except when necessary, 
and that should be seldom, and 
will be seldom to those who eat 
vegetables abundantly. Keeping 
the blood clear is important to 
health. If the blood vessels of the 
body were placed end to end they 
would measure 1000 miles, and 
the blood circulates through them 
every three minutes. If the blood 
is pure the tissue cells function 
properly. If not, they break down 
too rapidly, and help to poison 
the body 

Disease is seldom curable by 
drugs, drugs have no healing ef- 
fect on the disease for which 
they are administered; rest, food, 
sunshine, and air, are the only 
curatives, and only one-tenth of 
the surgeons of the country are 
qualified to operate. 

There are drugs, patent medi- 
cines, combinations of drugs, op- 
ium and alcohol, and practically 
none of them are other than in- 
jurious; and in diagnoses, fifty 
per cent of them are wrong. 





Wrong Selection Of F ea 


Common Cause For Disease 
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In the attitude of a person: to- 
wards his selection of food i$: it} 
not an indication of his state of 
culture, a-culture for better or 
worse? Ancient scripture has 
much to say on the question of 
a@ man’s selection of his food. 
Sirice the food that a man needs 
for the use of his body to keep 
it well and to keep it strong, that 
his days shall be lived out to their 
fullness, wherefore is it that a 
man shall kill animals for his 
food? 

If a man is sick or weak or ner- 
vous or diseased in any manner, 
if he will stop and consider he will 
come to understand that the cause 
of his infimity can be ascribed 
to a wrong selection of food. Ifa 
man is weak and ill, such_a man 
can be traced to the eating of 
wrong food. 

Anything that is unnatural to 
the body, if it be eaten continu- 
ously and for long enough time 
becomes an inner cause of dis- 
ease to the tissue. There you are, 
can any man get away from that 
conclusion and that result? If 
you eat of good food substance, 
then your health will be good. If 
your health is not good, would not 
the natural way to restore good 
health seem to be found in the 
eating of natural food matter? 

The elements for a healthy body 
reside in vegetables, fruits, nuts, 
and water, in air, sunlight, mus- 
cular and mental action, and 
sleep. The common cause for ill- 
ness and disease is that of a 
wrong selection of food. A man’s 
eating habit is a matter of how 
he was trained in his youth, if 
he were trained to eat of veget- 
ables and fruit, that man would be 
satisfied. 

The children are trained into 
wrong eating habits in the homes 
as well as in the public and _ pri- 
vate schools.. There is set before 


> 








them a wrong quality of food, and 
gradually they become diseaséd. 
Then what is it that we do, we 
doctor them for disease, but do 
we feed them for health? 

We teach the children an un- 
natural way of eating, we teach 
them the flesh eating appetite, 
we flood them with cow’s milk, we 
feed them with eggs, feed them 
porridges, cake, candy and_ ice 
cream, what happens? We have 
sickness, because of the wrong se- 
lection of food. 





THE VERSATILE LEMON 

If you feel “so tired,” and your 
bones ache, and you have a bad 
taste in your mouth, squeeze 
lemon juice into fresh water 
enough to make a sour beverage 
and drink freely. 

For headache—If you have a 
throbbing headache, drink the 
juice of one-half lemon in. fresh 
water; repeat the other half in 
one-half hour, and rub a slice: of 
lemon over the brow and temples, 


and the pain will soon go away. + 


Heartburn—Lemon juice taken 
before meals will be found ad- 
vantageous as a preventative and 
cure for heartburn. 

Fevers—When the mouth is 
parched and dry, a little lemon in 
warm water given in small doses 
will refresh the patient. 

Dyspepsia—Juice of one-half 
lemon in a little water before 
meals; avoid sweets; repeat for 

several days. 

Rheumatism and gout—Juice 
of a lemon in a little warm water 
at retiring. 

Colds and coughs—Juice of two 
lemons; a tablespoonful of granu- 
lated sugar; mix and take a tea« 
spoonful every half hour. 

For the hair—-For falling hair, 
rub slices of lemon into the roots; 
wash afterwards with soft, warm 
water. 





Stomach 


| Cancer Is 
CURABLE 


| AT THE BAKER HOSPITAL 


Let no one tell you that the Baker Hospital is not curing Cancer and other ail- 
ments. We invite your most scrutinous investigation. Come to the Hospital and 
visit with our patients, consult the physicians in charge. 
our work, we have prepared a beautiful catalog showing pictures of the Hospital ji 
located on the Mississippi River—pictures of the scenery it commands. Hi 


Ulcers. 


Cancer, Hemorrhoids (Piles), | 
Hernia, All Chronic Diseases, | 
Diseases of Blood, Skin, and | 
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AND ALL KINDRED DISEASES 


| FAMOUS BAKER CANCER 
i) FORMULA and TREATMENTS 


WHICH CAN ONLY BE SECURED AT THE BAKER HOSPITAL. ‘NO i | 


OTHER HOSPITAL IN IOWA, HAS THE FORMULA OR RIGHT TO 
THESE TREATMENTS AS I HAVE BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
PROCURED THIS EXCLUSIVE RIGHT. 


Baker Hospital 


_€.C. AITKEN, M. D., Lessee. 
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From Plain Talk : 
(By Permission) 
By ERNEST A, DEWEY 
The story of coal is a story dyed deeply 
with human blood. No author, even those 
our modern time who delight in sharp- 
etched realism, has appeared who can 
do justice to the story of the miner—the 
Man who spends half his life braving the 
dangers of the cave-in and the insidious, 
lant. death-dealing damp and the other 
facing the twin spectres of want an 
starvation. : 
Newspaper dispatches of miners meet- 
fng death trapped in the bowels of: the 
earth are so common that the public has 
become inured to these tragedies and its 
&Sympathies have become calloused: 


* ‘Tales of stalking hunger, pestilence and 
want in mining regions are equally as com- 
mon and the average newspaper reader 

t has come to feel that these condi- 
tions are as remote from him as starva- 
ftion in China or else they are a part of 
the established unchangeable order of 
things. 

For that reason it will be difficult for 
the average person to realize that condi- 
tions in the coal industry now are more 
=, than in times past. The coal miner 

always lived a precarious existence 
but now the future appears to deny even 
that. The destiny of the coal industry 


‘ Beems shrouded in an economic fog. Even 


under the most favorable conditions it is 
@oubtful if the industry ever will occupy 
gas roweicn of prominence it once did 


The inroads of natural gas and oil in 


fhe fuel market have been serious. Added 


to this the coal industry has suffered de- 
Pression to the point where operations in 
gnany regions are entirely profitless, many 
wompanies have become bankrupt. and 
thousands upon thousands of miners with 
eir families depending upon the industry 
for their existence have been thrown per- 
anently out of employment. 
Nearly all of the mine regions have lo- 
conditions peculiar to themselves 
which have added to their — difficulties. 
ne of the largest coal regions in the 
nited States lies in the Southwest and 
cludes portions of Missouri, .Arkansas, 
@®@klahoma, and Kansas... The chief coal 
ageege= | center in this region is known 
as the Pittsburg District and includes a 
Stretch of territory in Kansas and Mis- 
spouri centering about the city of Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 
In normal times this region produced 
llions of tons per year and employed 
ousands of workers in the mines. There 
fare still about six thousand miners and 
their families in that district. Of this 
fhumber about 4,500 have no employment 
f@nd are unable to leave even if it were 
Possible to obtain work elsewhere. 
’ It has been estimated that there are 
fabout 18,000 unemployed in this district 
an which the largest city has a population 
of less than 20,000. Acute is a mild term 
describe conditions in the. Pittsburg 
trict. ‘Thousands of families are des- 


_fitute. Once thriving little towns now are 


Practically uninhabited: A multitude of 
families haye lost their homes which, in a 
great many instances, have been sold for 


@axes. =" *-?: 2 
' I was fold by one of the county Com- 
oners that about 5,000 homes and 
700-odd farms now are. on thé delinquent 
tax list in one county. Relief agencies are 
ed to the limit and are unable to care 
or all those who appeal for aid and who 
fare without money, food and even shelter. 
‘county poor funds have long .since been 
sted and Crawford county is report- 

ed as $40,000,000 “in the red.” 
’ | ‘Two causes are responsible for the wide- 
Bpread distress brought about by the crip- 
pling of the deep coal industry and the 

pnemployment which followed. 
; One of these is the refusal of President 
oover’s Interstate Commerce Commission 
permit a freight rate enabling the deep 
es of the Pittsburg District to compete 


, other causes of distress is found in 
e growth of the strip mining industry 
which substitutes enormous steam and 


Fine the mines of Dlinois and other states. 


' glectric shovels for man-power. 


It has been remarked that there is a 


rope about the neck of the deep coal min- 


Pulling on one end of the 
is the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
on which refuses to allow freight rates 
‘avorable enough to permit the Pittsburg 
ea mines to compete with other dis- 
cts. At the other end is the strip min- 
ing industry and between the two the 
deep coal industry is being choked to 
g@eath. 
When the I. C. C. put the present rates 
on the coal shipment into effect some 
ears ago the industry was already suffer- 
boa considerably from the inreads of na- 
ural gas and other substitutes‘in the 
el market. These rates were a severe 
iow to an industry which aiready was 
ghting for continued existence. 
' The strip mining business previous to 
this time had not been of sufficient im- 
rtance to merit attention. Its activities 
gely were confined to a small region in 


ec 
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Missouri northeast of Joplin. Strip mine 
coal is inferior in quality. to the coal pro- 
duced in deep mines and because of this 
low quality its competition was,of no im- 
portance. 

However, when the mine operators be- 
gan the attempt to adjust themselves to 
unfavorable freight rates, the strippers 
saw an opportunity to expand their por- 
tion of the field and flood the markets 
with an inferior coal produced at low 
cost. They extended their operations di- 
rectly into the Pittsburg District and be- 
gan stripping the shallow veins which ex- 
tend from 5 to 40 feet below the surface. 


The deep mines cannot produce coal 
at a cost of much less than $1.50 per ton 
at the tipple. Due to the small number 
of laborers required the shovels produce 
coal at a cost around 50 cents a ton. With 
this low production-cost the shovel opera- 
tors entered the market with ton prices 
on their product lower than could be 
made by the deep shafts of any region yet 
with a larger margin of profit than deep 
coal ever has been able to yield. 

Thus the strip mine finished what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission started. 
Nearly all the deep mines in the Pittsburg 
District were compelled to close down, 
throwing thousands out of employment. 
The Central Coal and Coke, a pioneer in 
the field which had operated successfully 
for 27 yeafs, went bankrupt. Others have 
followed and a majority of the remaining 
companies are operating on the ragged 
edge of disaster. 

Only a few more than 1,100 men of the 
_original thousands are now employed part 
time in the deep shafts which remain 
open. Of the coal produced in the dis- 
trict, 75 per cent is coming from the strip 
mines where the shovels require the serv- 
ices of not more than 400 men. The one 
large mine still Operating, that of the 
Western Coal and Mining Company, em- 
ploys more men than are employed in the 
entire strip industry. 

Unless some outside agency intervenes 
it is only a question of time until the re- 
maining deep shafts must close down and 
the remaining miners lose their part-time 
employment and the miner’s war against 
starvation, disease and human misery— 
his ancient enemies—will be lost. 


The State has no power to attempt to 
correct the condition even though its cit- 
izens suffer, unless the State government- 
al units also are suffering from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. In this particular in- 
stance the State governments of Kansas 
and Missouri as well. as the _ counties, 
schools and other taxing units are suffer- 
ing a considerable loss in revenue because 
of the strip mining industry as conducted 
at the present time. 

The steam and electric shovels used in 
strip mining completely despoil the land, 
ruining it for any further usefulness. They 
‘tear -huge gashes in the earth ranging 
from 10 to 40 feet in depth and render the 
land absolutely valueless. Before _ strip 
mining was started the taxable valuation 
of. this land often ranged from $20.00 to 
$50.00: per acre and taxes were paid on 
that basis. 

At the beginning some of the land was 
rather unproductive anyway but now -ac- 
tivities have been extended until excellent 
farm land of much higher taxable value is 
being or is to be destroyed. 

Minden, Missouri, was the center of the 
most productive prairie hay region in 
America. Now it is the center of a vast 
waste of upheaved earth which stretches 
in its ugliness of yellowish jagged mounds 
mile after mile. In Kansas, fields of 

heat and other grains, alfalfa and pas- 

re are exchanging their beauty and use- 
fulness in this transition into ugliness 
which will be a hideous monument to the 
“progress” of our age. 

After the big electric or steam shovel 
has torn its path through the land and 
piled mountains of .waste soil and rocks 
upon each side of the gash the land is 
worth nothing at all and a purely nominal 
value of $1.00 per acre is placed upon it 
for tax purposes, Very frequently the 
taxes are not even paid on that. 

The State, counties, schools and other 
tax units have suffered a considerable loss 
in revenue and this tax loss must be 
made up by adding to the burden on other 
property. This loss in public revenue from 
ruined land is increasing each year as the 
mammoth shovels continue to progress 
along their highway of destruction. 

Estimates of the amount of land already 
destroyed es as high as 30,000 to 40,- 
000 acres. lowest estimate I have 
seen is 12,000 acres and the figure of ac- 
tual fact probably lies between these two 
extremes. This is a case where machinery 
has so strengthened the human arm as 
to take from property millions of dollars 
from the public good, leaving it in a 
worthless condition to the detriment of 
remaining property on which taxes must 
be pyramided to make up for the loss. 

Taxes in this District have mounted 
mountain high. The cause is directly 
and indirectly traceable to this reason. 








The strip shovel directly removes taxable 
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value from the tax rolls. Indirectly, be- 
cause of inability of deep shafts to com- 
pete, with resulting unemployment, the 
number of those able to pay taxes is re- 
duced and because of the mounting total 
of unpaid taxes the burden is doubled up- 
on those left able to pay. 


Unable to work, miners who own prop- 
erty were unable to pay taxes and a great 
many lost their homes. Many are living 
in houses, once owned by themselves, 
which now belong to the state by virtue of 
unpaid taxes. Once-prosperous and 
bustling little towns in the region now 
have only two or three inhabitants to the 
city block. 

One sees rows of once-attractive little 
homes fallen into disrepair, delapidation 
and decay, their plaint flaked off, their 
walls and roofs deeply digested by time 
and the elements, here and there a 
flower struggling against weeds where 
once a carefully tended garden blossomed 
and cften a climbing rose in bloom striv- 
ing to screen from view a part of the scene 
of desertion and decay. 

Much real estate has become almost 
without value. Dan Coffey, a miner, 
pointed out to me the home of his wife’s 
mother which he had recently sold for 
$75.00. Business buildings yawn in empti- 
ness with bare shelves and counters— 
scurrying rats their sole inhabitants. 

Even in the larger cities, like Pittsburg, 
unemployment has cast its deadening pall 
over the activities of business. The mer- 
chant feels the clutch of constructed buy- 
ing power—for the miner was a free 
spender—and must carry as well the 
weight of unpaid bills of those who can- 
her pay and the increasingly burden of 
axes. 

Ask almost any citizen of the region to 
what cause he ascribes the current con- 
dition and, as if by unanimous consent, 
each will point an accusing finger to the 
enormous gashes torn through the crust 
of the soil, to the ragged hills of hideous 
earth piled in serried ranks like the tum- 
bled rows of some Gargantuan corn field 
—the man-made desert waste which looks 
like a picture of Chaos before Creation 
began. 

The modern strip coal shovel lifts 16 
cubic yards at a dip and is stripping the 
earth from a vein of coal about 20 or 25 
feet below the surface and moves forward 
at a rate of about 600 feet a day. A new 
shovel to be installed there will measure 
99 feet from the caterpillar tread to thé 
top of its boom, and will descend to a 
depth of more than forty feet below the 
surface. 

This is the machine which tears up the 
earth with its iron fangs leaving huge 
piles of yellow and grey shale and dirt 
whose monotony is broken only by slimy 
pools of stagnant water gathered between 
the ridges in place of level fields green 
with grass or agricultural crops. 

There is no hope, of course, of obtain- 
ing any relief for the coal] industry of this 
section from the Interstate Comnierce 
Commission in the matter of freight rates 
which would assist the deep mines to get 
back on their feet. 

There is, however, a movement to in- 
voke the legislative aid of the State of 
Kansas insofar as its authority extends. 
In- the “people’s platform” upon which 
Dr. J. R. Brinkley of Milford, Kansas, 
bases his candidacy for- governor, the 
people of this region have sponsored a 
plank on “Conservation of State Re- 


‘sources” which reads as follows: 


“More than twelve thousand acres 
of fertile farm land, once assessable 
at from $20 te $45 per acre, chiefly 
lying in Crawford and Cherokee 
Counties, have been laid waste by strip 
mining operations and rendered val- 
uableless to the detriment. of State 
and County revenues. 

“Not only have thesé operations 
rendered productive acres into an ugly 
man-made desert waste, but they have 


an inferior grade of coal and, by un- 
equal competition, have aggravated 
unemployment to the extent that 
onee happy and prosperous homes in 
the mining camps have become habi- 
tations wherein hunger, pestilence and 
direst want are known by thousands 
of honest mmers, their wives and 
helpless babes. 

“Knowledge of true conditions in 
the Southeast Kansas coal fields 
brings a shock to every thinking citi- 


zen. 
“It seems only just that the State 
should take notice of these conditions, 
and, in fairness to all concerned, re- 
quire operators of strip mines to fill 
up the ditches, level off the land and 
restore it to usefulness after the coal 
has been removed from these shallow 
veins instead of leaving the land a 
desolate waste. A tax of 50c per ten 
on strip mined coal might be levied 
by the State or bond required from 
coal companies guaranteeing taxes on 


-Homeopaths, Naturopaths, 





ruined land unless the land is restored 

to its former taxable valuation.” 

Legislation of this nature probably rep- 
resents the limit to which the State can 
go since it is doubtful if the State has au- 
thority to enter into the conflict beyond 
taking necessary steps to prevent destruc- 
tion of property and revenue. ° 

It will, however, remove one of the ugli- 
est phases of the situation. Restoration 
of the land will aid to relieve unemploy- 
ment and may return the vast acres of 
barrenness to the green of usefulness and 
beauty. 





Flapper Grandmother Runs 
For Senate In California 


(Continued from page twelve) 


I succeeded in getting six U. S. Senators 
instructed “from back. home” to introduce 
a resolution I had drawn up, looking to 
the investigation of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and the charge freely 
made, of venal collusion between our Pub- 
lic Health officials and the manufacturers 
of vaccines and serums. 

The addition of the words “by request” 
to the introduction of this resolution would 
have absolved the introducer from any re- 
sponsibility in the premises. Yet not a 
man among these six senators—four Re- 
publicans, including one from California, 
and two Democrats—dared touch this 
resolution at the request of their own 
constituents. 

I was born and spent most of my life, 
in the section of the country whose so- 
cial code enjoined that a woman should 
never shoulder any burden which she 
could induce some man to carry for, her. 
Especially did this apply to the responsi- 
bilities of official life, and down to the 
present I have strictly observed this old 
Southern tradition in my pursuit of a 
male champion for the cause of medical 
freedom. 

The above cited experiences represent 
only a fraction of my constant efforts in 
the past five years to find a man with 
sufficient understanding and courage— 
regardless of his political label—to earry 
this banner into the thick of the fray and 
plant it on the ramparts of medical bigo- 
try and cruelty. 

The outcome of my quest may be read 
in the announcement of my candidacy 
for the senatorship from California. The 
medical freedom standard has fallen into 
frail womanly hands, and as an ordinary 
political campaign, pitted against the 
most powerful and ruthless political or- 
ganization’ in America—the American 
Medical Association, it would stand no 


show at all. 

But this is not an ordinary office-seek- 
ing venture. It is a crusade for a cause; 
a@ cause lighted by the fires of persecu- 
tion; emblazoned with the twisted bodies 
of crippled children—the victims of vac- 
cineserum poisoning—and human debris 
from army-camp doctoring. 

It so happens that the adherents of this 
medical-freedom cause are more numere 
ous in California than in any other State, © 
and therein may be seen some signs of 
promise for my campaign. For this cause, 
some of my supporters have languished 
behind prison bars; others have suffered 
mental torture over the senseless, revolt- 
me cruelties practiced upon dumb ani- 
mals. 

Money doesn’t bulk so large in a cam- 
paign of this kind; and if the Osteopaths, 
Chiropractors, 
Anti-Vivisectionists and Raw Milk Pro- 
ducers of California, will only be loyal to 
this cause and to their own interests when 
they cast their ballots on election day, I 
may come again to Washington to talk 
some more about Medical Freedom. 
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| Weekly Story | 


' EXHIBIT A 
j By Nan Clifford 

It never would have happened 
if Professor Hobson of the ~ 
any department had not let” fall 
to his Aunt Agatha that he’d lost 
two pounds since his marriage. 
Of course, she blamed Judy. 
When a professor of 34—middle- 
aged, one might say—marries a 
co-ed of twenty, and the pretti- 
est, gayest one on the campus at 
that, a number of people are 
bound to be annoyed. Aunt 
Agatha was one of them. 

“Goodness knows, John was 
skinny enough before,” she told 
Judy with more than a hint of 
accusation in her tone. “If he 
loses much more, poor boy, he’ll 
need a frame to hold him up— 
like a tomato plant.” 

Aunt Agatha was not given to 
mincing words. . 

Whatever can I do?” asked 
Judy, feeling miserably stricken. 

“In my opinion,” declared Aunt 
Agatha with decision, ‘she ought 
to eat plenty of home-made 
bread. Get paper and pencil, my 
dear, and I'll give you my three- 
hour receipe. Two cakes of yeast, 
three bowls of 2 

“B—but,” fluttered Judy, “I’m 
perfectly certain the grocer sends 
us much better bread than I could 
ever make. You see, I’m dread- 
fully afraid I was born without 
that sixth sense which seems to 
tell good cooks when dough is as 
it should be.” 

Aunt Agatha very slightly 
raised her eyebrows. ‘Nonsense, 
my dear, this receipe is as sim- 
ple as ABC. An hour to set, an 
hour to rise,an hour to bake. Go 
get a pencil at once.” 

Judy sighed, but gave in. She 
even promised to bake bread the 
next day. 

“If he’d only stop wading 
through swamps, poor lamb, get- 
ting his feet soaked and his face 
scratched,” said Judy to herself, 
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“This is most excellent bread, 
my dear.” 


while she tried to believe the 
glue-like substance in the butter- 


yellow bowl would presently come] of course it is darling. Did Aunt 


out of the oven a brown crusty 


|| Milan 400 years ago. 


i|sor approvingly at dinner ‘that 


:}other slice. “Aunt Agatha tele- 


‘| enough. 


HOOVER PLANS TO 





President Considering 
Plan To Call Out 
U. S. Army 


(Continued from page One) 





the district-bonus dispute. He 
immediately instructed, Attorney 
General William D. Mitchell to 


civil steps can be taken to oust 
the bonus army from government 
property on which government 
construction projects are sched- 
uled to begin, He was asked also 
to look up the law and see if dis- 
trict officials have authority un- 
der the law to oust the bonus 
marchers from government prop- 
al through the use of local po- 
ce. 

In event civil measures fail a 
high authority said that Presi- 
dent Hoover would issue an execu- 
tive order declaring that martial 
law exists in the District of Co- 
lumbia, appoint a provost mar- 
shal and take steps to see that 
the bonus army is kept under con- 
trol. War department officials 
have drawn up a plan for hand- 
ling the situation. 


NEW WAR STATUE 








Memorial To Americans 
At Verdun Done In 
Pink Granite 


The largest granite statue in 
the world, to be dedicated to the 
American soldiers at _ ,Verdun, 
France, is finished in the quarry 
of Baveno,. the most noted in 
Italy. 

The statue representing “Vic- 
tory,” weighs 40 tons, and 100 ex- 





work on it for three years, follow- 
ing the design of architect, John 
Russell Pope., 

The quarries of Baveno were 
chosen because of the fine quality 
of pink granite found there. It was 
at Baveno that some of the finest 
marbles and granite were quar- 
ried for the great Cathedral of 








night. He helped himself to an- 


phoned me of the treat I might 
expect.” 

Judy swallowed. No, she could- 
n’t be really deceitful. Conceal- 
ing the evidence had been bad 


“Oh, yes,” she agreed breezily. 
“Yes, I really think this ‘Sun- 
Tan’ brand the best I ever tasted.” 
“Er—then this is  baker’s 
bread?” 

Judy laughed blithely. “Why, 


Agatha say I was going to bake 


loaf, “John wouldn’t look sojbread today? I thought of it, 
starved and neglected.” Rebellion| but somehow it got sidetracked.” 


surged through her. Home-made 


The professor smiled indulgent- 


bread! Why, nobody baked bread|!y. Then he laid the unfinished 


at home in this day and age. An 


portion of ‘his slice of bread by 


archaic. One that went out} his plate. 


along with cart-wheel wedding 
rings, 


“Come here quickly, my dear,’ 
he called loudly the next morning. 


it. was 2 o’clock when Judy, fol- | And Judy rushed in from the kit- 


lowing Aunt Agatha’s instructions, 


chen to find the professor stand- 


wrapped the bowl containing the|ing at the. dining-room window. 


bread sponge snugly, and place it 
in the south window to “set.” 


“There, see there!” he exclaimed 
excitedly, “A gorgeous specimen 


There was no sun. The clouds|of fungi in our own garden. Un- 


threatened rain. She watched 
the clock feverishly. At exactly 
3 o’clock, she prepared to wrestle 
with the next problem—that of 
making the loaves. But—she 
‘found the unpleasant looking 
lump of dough much as she had 
left it. And Aunt Agatha had 
said it would have risen to the 
top of the bowl. Nervously, she 
decided to let it set awhile longer. 
Four o’clock, and the dough un- 
‘changed! Five o’clock, and John 
due shortly! With her cheeks 
blazing and her hands cold, Judy 
seized the butter-yellow bowl and 
made for the back yard. Aunt 
Agatha should never hear this. 


doubtedly calyatia gianica. We 
rarely find ,one of such size in 
this climate—it must be fully 
twenty inches in diameter. Plan} 
globose, néarly — sessile, . cortex 
white and smooth, becoming. yel 
lowish—” ; 

But, Judy was not listening. 
Horrified, she gazed out of the 
window. Yes, that was the very 
spot. close to the cherry tree. A 
white mass of. something which 
could only be one thing had push- 
ed aside the thin layer of soil 
with which she had so _ hastily 
covered the contents of the but- 
ter-yellow bowl. The temperature 
during the night had turned un- 


Never. As for John—it was just |seasonably warm. - 


as well he shouldn’t hear of it 
either. At least not right away. 
John had talked a lot about ef- 
ficiency lately. 


“TI believe,” remarked the pro- 
fessor somewhat later, after he 
had -consumed several slices of 
golden-brown toast, “I really be- 





“This is most excellent bread,| lieve that I shall recommend this 


my dear,’ remarked the profes- 


——— - — — _— 


‘Sun-Tan’ bread to Aunt Agatha.” 


——*“SA¥Y YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS”— 








pert stone cutters have been ,at|| 





B.E.F. “Left Wing” Chief Again Arrested 











OUST BONUS VETS|; 


Hoover decided to intervene in|} 


submit a report outlining what 


Nine radicals were arrested before the melee was over, while close 





CLASSIFIED. 





CLASSIFIED RATES 


will interest you. Phome and we wil} 
TRY IT AND SEE 
SSS 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS| 
FOR SALE 


SEWING MACHINES—Repairing) 
on all makes. Hemstitching 5c per} 
yard, all kinds. Singer Store, 220) 
Mulberry. Phone 1770-J. 








Truck. One rebuilt McCormick 
Big Six Mower. Muscatine Implee 
ment Co. 


: cs ANNOUNCEMENTS 
{Acme Photo) 


Communist veterans of the bonus army again stormed police | RAISE RABBITS for Gebhardt.| 
picket lines surrounding the White House Monday, but were cae be pon — BA = 
i i t ting. . 
off by police reinforcements after an hour of lively street fig pot t at 
to a score of veterans suffered minor injuries caused by flying police | Muscatine, Iowa. se 
fists and nightsticks. ‘ed 
Above is shown John Pace, leader of the “left wing” of the B. E. Man has made his own hell, 
F., who was seized Monday on charge of inciting riot near the | through his blindness, lust and 
White House, as he appeared at time of former arrest. greed. 


” 
FOR SALE—One Model T mick 
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“JEHOVAH GOD'S KINGDOM 


IS THE ONLY HOPE OF THE WORLD ! 7 DO YOU 
WANT TO KNOW THE TRUTH ?. 


Hear the Sweeping away of the Cobwebs of Ignorance and Su- 


Ht perstition from Around the Bible! Hear the proof as to the 
iti Hope of the World ! 


The time.has come for the people to know that their hope for happiness, pros- 

perity and peace lies only in ALMIGHTY GOD and His‘ Kingdom soon to be ° 
established on this earth. His name has been besmirched, His power chal-— 
i) lenged, and the great Creator, Jehovah God himself, has beén charged with re- © 
i] sponsibility for’ all the wars, bloodshed and evil in the world. : 


The people are beginning to ask: WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? WHEN 


HW) WILL THE DEPRESSION END? HOW LONG BEFORE THE MILLIONS 


i] NOW OUT OF WORK CAN BE GIVEN JOBS? 


If you have had enough of men’s guesses; if you have had ycur fill of disappoint- 
ment peering around corners for the prosperity that doesn’t come, and you 


i) want to hear the truth, then tune in on WOC, Davenport and WHO, Des 
ii Moines, EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON from 5:30 to 5:45 o’clock, and hear 
ii] JUDGE RUTHERFORD prove that relief is near, and. permanent certain de- 
iii liverance for the people of all nations is at hand!!! 


|| DON’T FORGET TO TUNE IN AND HEAR JUDGE RUTHERFORD |} 
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Aviator Rescued After 18 Days In Jungle 





‘was; given 
shown with its jaw bandaged. 
Saved By Pet 


{Aeme Photo) 

‘A Dobermann Pinscher dog on 
Gutaxpiscatemh-her Vise te eet 

her playmate, Gene gm tm 
weed 3; of Dayton, 0. The bey 
started to climb a large rock 
pile to pick a rose. The dog 
grabbed the boy by the back of 
his rompers and pulied him 
back. Gene ‘again reached for 
the rose, only to be jerked back 
@ second time. Then the dog: 
.Jeaped through ‘the air and her 
eeth sank into the neck of a 


Barge rattlesnake, The snake. 


struck, but the pup hung on un- 
Ril she had killed the rattler. 
o pup is expected to live. 


““Old Tronsides” Celebrates Anneretenry 


\ : (Acme Photo) 
“Old Ironsides,” officially the U. S. Constitution, setting out from 


(the navy yard at Washington under its own sails, just to show that 
384 years means little or nothing to a good ship like it. 


SPORE PPE YCTE ERT) RAR RRR ertr erry 

















laeae Phot.) 
Myra, Dobermann Pinscher, who killed snake which was about 

| bite Gene Boldman of Dayton, O. 
serum treatment and is 


{Acme Phota) 


Pilot Clenanes McElroy of Medaryville, Ind., who arrived at Mexico City Sunday on streicher sur- 
rounded by rescue party which found him in state cf Oaxaca, Mex., after he had suffered eightecn 
days after plane crash in which he was hurt and Ray Gordon kil‘ed, 


National Guard Sent To Mining Field In Indiana 


yra was bitten twice, but 
ited to live. The dog is 





ins 





(Acme Photo) 

The Hoosier arag at Dugeer,. Ind,, te which three companies of the Indiana National Guard have 

been sent to be in readiness for any trouble which may result in its opération as am open shop. 
More than 1,000 union men are picketing the mine. 








(Acme Photo) 


buildings. The blimp could be seen for miles. 


OO  ————— “SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 





In Training 





(Acme Photo: 


Bill Riley, star tackle on the 
Northwestern un‘vers feo'haht 
squad, who is getting in shape 
for the 1932 gridircn seasen py 
hauling biz stones to be uscd in 
the buIdinz o? the new .Bee->- 
ing library uncer construction 
en the Evanston campzs. 


Blimp In First Flight Over 1933 World’s Fair Grounds 











The blimp Puritan as it appeared Wednesday carrying passengers above the Travel and Transport 
building, south of 31st street, Chicago, when it made a tour in the air above the 1933 World’s Fair 

















